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CHAPTER VI. REUBE. 


} Tuts was Reuben Heck, the shepherd, 
icommonly called Reube, a tall, ungainly, 
gipsy-looking man, with a hooked nose, 
—_ eyes, and a thick frill of iron-grey 
beard hiding the lower part of his tanned, 
weather-battered face. He was round- 
| shouldered, and slouched as he moved, his 
j, knees much bent, and his enormous feet 
}turned out quite in excess even of the 
| fashion prescribed by dancing-masters. In 
our district Reube was known on this ac- 
count as a “ deaw-bitter,’’ or dew-beater, 
it being alleged of him that his extended 
| toes brushed the dew off the grass inordi- 
| nately as he went along. 
With a heavy, labouring, clumping tread 
! Reube entered the kitchen. He was un- 
l derstood to be an admirer of Kem’s; in- 
ideed, the general opinion went that the 
‘twain had been “ keeping company” for 
many years. It had never seemed to me, 
however, that they were on particularly 
( tender terms with each other, or that their 
courtship made any kind of progress. 
Kem was usually very sharp and abrupt 
in her manner of addressing him, although 
she may thus have been applying vinegar, 
as a certain Carthaginian general is said 
to have done before her, for its softening 
properties. Reube appeared to be usually 
either in a grinning mood—in which case 
he was speechless—or in a state of intense 
gloom and repining, when his observations 
were engrossed by his troubles and re- 
sponsibilities as a shepherd, and he could 
only talk about the lambs and ewes (to be 
pronounced “ yoes”) under his care, espe- 
cially in relation to the flocks of a rival 


\ 





herdsman, one Garge, employed on an ad- 
joining farm. Between Reube and Garge 
there existed the bitterest antagonism and 
enmity, arising from the more or less “ for- 
rard” condition of their fleecy charges. 
To think that such innocent creatures should 
be the direful spring of so much wrath and 
malevolence! Idon’t remember ever hav- 
ing seen Reube perfectly content and at 
ease but once; it was when Garge’s sheep 
were suffering most severely from foot-rot. 

Reube’s speech possessed, to quite an in- 
fectious extent, the characteristics of our 
country dialect. Conversing with him, 
one caught, as of necessity, something o: 
his drawl and twang, and took up with 
his queer words and curious phrases. It 
was so with me, I know; and I observed 
that Kem adopted a much broader and 
more provincial language when she ad- 
dressed Reuben than she usually employed 
in speaking to myself or to others. But 
perhaps this may be a sort of involuntary 
compliment commonly paid to those utter- 
ing speech of peculiar quality. I have 
certainly known many of my compatriots 
talk broken English to a foreigner indif- 
ferently acquainted with our tongue, by 
way of meeting him half-way, and descend- 
ing to his inferior level of information. 

Reube spoke in a gruff tone, swaying 
his head from side to side as though he 
were jerking his words out, giving them a 
final shake with his teeth before dropping 
them, like a terrier disposing of a rat. 
This had the effect of adding a redundant 
syllable to many of the words he uttered. 
“Terrible” thus became “terri - able,” 
“ surely” “ shu-er-ly,” and so on. 

“There,” said Reube, “I be most aveard | 
to look measter i’ the face; the lambs be 
doing that terrible bad, I be all i’ a muggle. 
The weather bloomy too, and no fault to 
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find with narra one. I dunno how ’tis. 
Another of they chilver lambs gone dead. 
As nice and sprack a looking lamb as heart 
could wish. Things has got in a caddling 
way somehows. And that Garge’ll go 
grinning and gaping about, and saying as 
*tis my vault. Never had such bad luck 
with the sheep avore—never. Cusnation !” 
(This expletive, of obscure origin, was a 
favourite of Reube’s). “’Tis amoast enow 
to break a mun’s hairt. I be aveard now 
to go anighst the vold, lest I should 
see anither stark lamb. “Tis main hard 
upon a mun——so ’tis. 1 be right down 
mammered (bewildered), that’s what I be.” 

* Coom, Reube,” interjected Kem, piti- 
fully, “hev a dubbin o’ drenk” (mug of 
beer). 

“ Reube,”’ I said, to turn his thoughts 
from his professional grievances, and to ob- 
tain confirmation of my story, “ didst see 
Lord Overbury yesternight ?” 

“TI see un vast enow,” replied Reube, 
his voice rumbling in his mug. “ He was 
cooming along London road—from Drip- 
ford moast like, where the coach stops. I 
couldn't think who ’twas at virst; yet I 
knowed un by sight, though I couldn’t call 
un by’s neame.” He set down his mug 
empty, rubbing the back of his red-brown 
hand over his lips. 

*You’d seen un bevore, Reube ?”’ 

“Ay, times, Measter Duke. Yet I 
couldn’t, directly-minute, get it into my 
yead who ’twas. There; I had the lambs 
on my moind, and was thinking about a 
hepo’ things. But I come upon him close 
anont the virst milestone out o’ Purring- 
ton.” 

‘* How was he dressed ?” 

“ There; I dunno as I took purtickler 
notice, Measter Duke. But a’ had a vrill 
to’s shirt, and a brooch or zummut stuck 
in’s craw (breast). ‘ Well, shepherd,’ a’ 
says—and then I knowed un. “Twas his 
lordship, sure as sure. ‘ Whose sheep be 
theesum ?’ a’ says—for ‘twas anighst the 
vold. ‘Measter Orme’s,’ I says, and I made 
my obedience to un; but I couldn’t think 
to call un ‘my lord,’ as I should ha’ done, 
he’d come upon me so sudden-quick. ‘A 
yine vlock, shepherd,’ a’ says. ‘Kes,’ I 
says, for it weren’t for I to be tellun un 
how poor they’d been doing. ‘And are 
those the chilvers out yonder?’ a’ axes. 
‘Fes,’ I says. ‘Bide where you are,’ a’ 
says, and a’ ups and looks at’em. And 
then he gie I half a crown, ‘to git drank 
with,’ a’ says, and then he laughs and shuts 
his eye, and looks at I again. I was 





certain sure it was his lordship arter that, 
"Twas just his way I'd seen times avore.” 

“Now, Kem, you see,” I said to her. 

“ And a’ went to the great house?” she 
inquired of Reube. 

“ A’ did. Leastways Isee un go thither. 
wards. “T'wasn’t fit I should follow un, so 
when a’d done talking I hiked off. But I 
axed old Thacker, this morning, and a’ 
says his lordship came there last night, 
But what vor, or how long to stay, a’ couldn’t 
tell me. *Tis main drouthy talking,” ob- 


served Reube in conclusion. 

Kem supplied him with some more beer, 
He was regaled also with what he called a 
“crim,” meaning a crumb, of bread-and- 
cheese. 

“Tsn’t Lord Overbury a bad man, 
“ Haven't | 


Reube ?” I asked presently. 
you heard tell so P” 

“Surely,” he answered. “ But it isn’t 
for I to be saying so. He gieI half a 
crown. I wish there was a many such bad | 
men aboot.” 

I was inclined to agree with Reube. 
His lordship had given me three sovereigns. 
I found a new pleasure in keeping my | 
hand m my pocket. The money was most || 
musical. It chinked with a delightful 
sound, far above the common jingling of || 
silver or copper coins. My experience, | 
thitherto, had been limited to the inferior 
metals. Lord Overbury’s was the first || 
gold I ever possessed. Certainly his lord- 
ship could not be so bad as people rumoured. | 

“ But you know, Reube,” said Kem, “he | 
was terrible wild and wicked.” 

“Maybe,” observed Reube. “ He threw 
away his money, I’ve been told. Perhaps 
that’s what rich volks most comes into the || 
world vor. Happen there’s a poor man to 
catch it, I don’t see there’s much to vind 
vault wi’ their chucking their money about. 
It’s like barley sowing, it seems to me. 
Sow it in the vurrows and it will come up 
a credit to you. But some valls outside; 
and the birds gets it, or it rots and turns to 
naught. There’s allus waste any ways. 
For horse-racing and jockeys and that, I 
don’t say. The poor man don’t gain by 
that sort, maybe. Yet he may pick up 
zummut heres and theres. While for 
women a 

“How can you talk, so, Reube,” in- 
terrupted Kem, “and you setting up for a 
tidy steady man, and a chapel-goer.” 

“Well, there,” said Reube, “I go to 
chapel most-in-deal (ordinarily), when the 
sheep’ll let me. But they’re amoast too 
much for a man. I can’t listen to the 
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minister for thinking of things going wrong 
i’ the vold ; voot-rot, or scouring, or dead 
lambs, or what not. I can’t sleep o’ nights, 
let alone saying my prayers. Garge is a 
church-goer. I seen un times and times 
going over the down, carrying’s prayer- 
book, though I knows a’ can’treadun, Oh, 
he’s a church-goer. ‘ But there’s some volks 
as has no conscience. I doan’t say as a’ 
hasn’t got a tidy looking lamb or so amang 
his vlock. A’ knows how to cosset ’em up 
vor show. And there’s vools aboot as 
hasn’t got eyes to see a whole vlock at 
ance. They'll look at one or two, maybe, 
and take Garge’s word vor the rest. But 
there ; there’s sheep in his vold as I’d be 
shamed toown. If mine were so desperd 
bad as some of ’issen I’d take and drown 
myself in sheep-pond, that’s what I'd do. 
Oh, Garge is a church-goer, certain sure.” 

“You needn’t be so main scrow (cross) 
about it, Reube,” said Kem. “Garge’s 
church-going won’t harm un, nor’s viock 
neither. I’m a caurch-goer, Measter Duke’s 
a church-goer, © We're all church-goers 
in this house. Not that I'd say a word 
against the Methodys. My own mother 
was oneon’em. And I’ve known a many 
main tidy volks Methodys.” 

“Drattle Garge, that’s all I ses,”’ ob- 
served Reube, by way of a final deliverance 
against his rival. After which, the 
beer perhaps gradually instilling comfort 
through him, he fell into a grinning silence 
as he surveyed Kem. But his mute court- 
ship seemed to have, as usual, but an irri- 
tating effect upon its object. The more he 
grinned at Kem, the more she appeared 
to frown upon him. She preferred him, I 
think, in his splenetic moods, when he was 
maundering about his troubles with his 
flock, or inveighing against Garge, holding 
him, perhaps, in that condition, to be more 
like a sane creature. I remember her once 
observing that she liked a man who knew 
how tg “ downarg”—the word signifying to 
contradict or argue after a very peremp- 
tory and downright manner. 

“Thee bist terrible dummell (stupid), 
Reube,” I heard her say 2s I quitted the 
kitchen. I concluded thai her admirer’s 
grinning was becoming unendurable. 

I had to con my lessons for the morrow. 
A little room had been allotted me for the 
purposes of study. 


ing to the farm-yard. Here were stored 
such books as the Down Farm possessed. 
Some were old treasures that had long been 
in the keeping of the Orme family; ser- 


It was at the side of | 
the house, and looked on to a pathway lead- | 





mons preached in Steepleborough Cathedral 
by long-departed bishops, deans, canons, 
and prebends; works on farming, account- 
books, cookery - books, and manuscript 
volumes full of all sorts of precious recipes 
for the cure and comfort of human and 
animal kind. Others had been purchased, 
I understood, by my uncle at cheap sales ( 
in the neighbourhood, with a view to my 
mother’s entertainment during the long 
winter evenings. He had bought them by 
the score probably, with the very slightest 
heed to their contents. His own reading 
was confined to the county paper, an 
organ of True Blue opinions, fiercely ex- 
pressed, but more valued for its local news, 
its readers caring little about politics in 
that their minds had long been quite con- 
clusively made up on that head. My 
mother had rarely looked into the volumes, 
I think; she read but little; her sight had 
failed in regard to near objects, though 
curiously powerful as to things ata distance. 
But she valued my uncle’s gift, or, at least, 
the kindness that had prompted it; always 
dusting the books herself rather than per- 
mit them to fall into ruder hands, providing 
neat covers for those more ornamentally 
bound, and remedying with paste or needle 
and thread such as were in a decayed con- 
dition, or had suffered from hard usage. 
Certain of them she was wont to lay upon 
the table upon Sunday afternoons as ap- 
propriate literary food; Hervey’s Medita- 
tions, Blair, Fordyce, Doctor Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Sturm’s Reflections, and 
afew other such works. It was a mere 
form, for nobody ever read them; still 
it was a form which, begun as a duty, was 
persisted in, rather as a matter of habit 
than for any clearer reason, except that 
departure from it would somehow recal 
and revive its origin, and seem neglect of 
duty. 

Much of the small library I pronounced 
detestably “ dry ;”’ still it contained volumes 
that were to me thoroughly delightful. I 
think their existence was known only to my- 
self. Records of travel and adventure, vene- 
rable romances, odd, old-world magazines, 
and collections of fairy tales. One of these 
last I remember contained init an inscription 
in faded ink, “ To little Charlotte Augusta, 
on her birthday.” No more than that. I 
often wondered as to this mysterious 
maiden. Did she live still? I asked my- 
self. She was dead, probably, poor child, 
or how could her book have come into my 
hands? Dead as a child, at any rate, 
even if she survived asa woman. Had she 
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read it with the fond appetite and admira- 
tion I experienced ? Ishould never know. 
But the book’s best stories, I noticed, bore 
the most finger-marks and dog’s - ears. 
Reading these pages I felt I was following 
the footsteps down most pleasant paths, 
with vague childish tenderness, of the un- 
known little Charlotte Augusta. 

I recollect my distress at finding the 
story of Count Fathom incomplete—cer- 
tain volumes were missing. In later years 
I have thought it quite as well that this 
was so. But the purity of a child’s nature 
deodorises his reading. The armour of 
innocence affords very sure and staunch 
protection. 

It was a homely little room enough, yet 
comfortable withal. Over the mantel- 
piece there hung a mirror—in which I 
delighted to view myself transformed by 
its convexity into a pantomimic creature 
with a colossal head and diminutive ex- 
tremities—surmounted by peacock’s fea- 
thers, a fox’s brush and dry bunches of 
wheat and barley ears of phenomenal size 
and beauty. At the window—on the sill 
of which stood usually a yellow jug full of 
flowers—my mother was accustomed to 
pay the labourers on Saturday evenings, 
relieving my uncle, on the score of her 
superior readiness in arithmetic, of this 
portion of his farming duties. The men 
came in turn to receive their wages, and 
with them oftentimes some cheering little 
resent for the sick wife or the ailing 
child in the cottage home. My mother’s 
desk rested on a side table. The shelves 
of books were ranged opposite the fire- 
place. 

I sat down to my lessons. But I was 
too fresh from the interesting converse of 
the kitchen; my morning’s adventure in 
the Dark Tower stilloccupied me. I lived 
in a small and confined world; its mole- 
hills were very mountains to me. My 
Latin exercise distressed me much. There 
was something wrong with the dictionary ; 
it did not contain half the words I wanted; 
and then I was in trouble about my pens; 
they wouldn’t write; they would splutter, 
and blot, and make the thickest of up- 
strokes. 

Those were the days of grey goose 
quills. Steel had not yet been applied to 
writing purposes; or at any rate the in- 
vention had not come into use down our 
way. In vain I strove with a blunt pocket- 
knife and most imperfect art to better my 
pens. They grew worse; rough-edged 
stunted objects, with nibs of unequal 





pattern and length—like wooden-legged 
men—I could do nothing with them. [ 
grew hot over my Latin exercise; dis- 
satisfied and enraged with it, myself, the 
world about me, and the nature of things 
generally. 

I looked round for help. My mother’s 
desk! It contained pens, I knew—bright, 
clean, transparent quills of perfect form 
and finish. For she took pride in her pen- 
manship, producing a firm large hand, a 
little formal in character, perhaps, but still 
shapely and most legible. But the desk 
was usually fast locked. The thing was 
worth trying, however—my stress being so 
urgent. 

The desk was unlocked, by some strange 
chance. I raised the lid. could not at 
first light on what I sought. When I 
perceived the pens my eyes fell also upon 
an object that was new to me—a some- 
thing of oval form enclosed in a case of 
soiled wash-leather. Of course I pro- 
ceeded to examine it. 

It was a miniature set in a narrow rim 
of gold—or what looked like gold—with a 
ring at the top, through which ran a faded 
blue ribbon. It was the portrait of a 
young man, attired after a bygone fashion, 
in @ braided brown coat with a fur collar. 
He had large dark eyes and refined sym- 
metrical features. He wore his hair combed 
down his forehead nearly to his eyebrows, 
and a high full white cravat swathing his 
neck. 

The drawing seemed rather tinted than 
fully coloured; or perhaps the pigments 
had dimmed by lapse of time. There was 
blue sky at the back, and the face was 
highly finished with that delicate stippling 
which miniature painters much affected in 
times past. But the dress and accessories 
were only sketchily treated, the pale yellow 


of the ivory ground being left apparent. || 


towards the edges of the picture. 

The light was waning, and I moved to 
the window to view the portrait to more 
advantage. Suddenly a hand came be- 
tween me and the light, and closed over 
the miniature. 

“Duke!” said a voice. I knew the 
voice as I knew the hand to be my mother’s. 
She gently took the portrait from me before 
I had half done with contemplating it. 


CHAPTER VII. DEAD AND GONE, 


“JT meant no harm, mother. I was 
searching for a pen; I knew you had some 
in your desk. Then I saw this picture. I 
couldn’t help looking at it. But I was 
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not going to take it away. I intended to 
put it back. Indeed I did.” | 

“It’s wrong to pry, Duke. But I am} 
to blame; I should have locked my desk.” | 
Then she added after a pause: “ You may | 
look at the picture if you will, Duke;” | 
and she replaced it in my hands. | 

She was not angry with me; yet there 
was a certain pained look in her face; and | 
I noticed that she was very much agitated. | 
And though there were no tears in her 
eyes, there were, if I may say so, tears in 
her quivering lips, in the increased pale- 
ness of her cheeks, in her low plaintive 
voice. I had never before seen her so 
much moved; and the sight impressed me 
with a sort of vague awe. 

Again I looked at the picture; but I 
thought of it now less than of her. Her 
hand rested upon my shoulder as she stood 
behind me; I could feel that she was still 
trembling violently, that her breathing was 
very troubled; I almost fancied that I 
could hear the quick throbbing of her 
heart. 

“You like it, Duke?” she asked pre- 
sently. 

“] think it’s a beautiful picture.” 

“Tt’sa portrait of your father, Duke,” 
she said, faintly. 

I knew not what to say. The picture 
interested me, but not deeply. I felt dis- 
satisfied with myself that I could not share, 
could not fully comprehend, the excitement 
it seemed to kindle in her. I was con- 
cerned in that she seemed distressed; 
penitent, because her evident suffering had 
been brought about by my thoughtless- 
ness; still her sorrow, her emotion, was not 
mine. 

And the fact that the picture represented 
my father did not affect me as I had a 
kind of suspicion it should have done; as 
indeed, at the time, I could have wished it 
todo. I was surprised, but not otherwise 
stirred. Certainly I felt no sudden leap- 
ing of the heart; no awakening of new 
affection ; no passionate thrill of yearning. 
Interest to the extent of curiosity; but 
nothing much better or higher than that. 

Even to myself this seemed like callous- 
ness, heartlessness; and, in a way, shocked 





me. My father was nothing to me; that 
was the plain truth. His portrait was to 
me little more than the portrait of a/| 
stranger. But then it is to be said for me 
that I had never seen him that I could 
remember; that I, in truth, knew nothing 
of him. His name was never men- | 
tioned ; from my mother and uncle I had | 


never once heard even the most distant 
reference to him. It had been as though 
he had never existed. He had. died and 
left no trace. My home had not been his. 
And certainly I had not been taught, as 
other fatherless children often are, to 
cherish and reverence the memory of the 
departed one; to set store upon some 
words he had spoken, or some deeds that 
he had done. But for this picture, acci- 
dentally discovered, he was not even as a 
shadow to me. 

“ My father,” I repeated, mechanically. 

“Your father, Duke.” 

“And he’s dead.” 
what I said. 

“ Dead.” Her voice seemed a broken 
wailing echo of mine. 

I returned the portrait. She replaced it 
in her desk. Then she said, with an 
effort: “I intended to show it you; but 
not yet; when you were older; when you 
could better understand But there’s 
no harm done, dear. It shall be yours 
some day—soon, perhaps; and all I have 
in the world besides. That's little enough, 
Heaven knows. Indeed, what have I in 
the world but you, Duke, my poor boy ? 
But—you shall have the picture—for your 
own—to keep always; only not yet. And 
don’t speak of it again, dear. Let this be 
a secret between us, Duke—a close secret, 
not to be mentioned again by either of us. 
Try and forget that you have ever seen the 
picture; that you have ever seen me thus.” 

Her arms were round my neck, and her 
tears were now falling fast. What could I 
say or do to comfort her? I could find no 
words to express my sympathy, imperfect 
as it was, because of my condition of 
wonderment and surprise. 

Presently she grew more composed. 

“How your forehead burns, my boy,” 
she said, as she kissed me. “Are your 
lessons very hard to-day? Let me see if 
I can help you. See, here are pens. Now, 
which book are you upon? The Latin ex- 
ercise? Is it really so very difficult? 
Come, two heads are better than one. Let 
us try and puzzle it out between us.” 

She sat down beside me, and took pos- 
session of the dictionary. It was marvel- 
lous how rapidly her light, deft fingers 
turned over its leaves; how obedient it 
became to her, revealing mysteries I had 
vainly been labouring to penetrate ; yield- 
ing up its treasures promptly upon her 
faintest bidding, although, but for a few 
moments before, it had been striving its 
utmost to baffle and bewilder me. Yet I 


I scarcely knew 
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knew that her learning on the subject was 
not in advance of my own. I had been 
handed over to Mr. Bygrave, indeed, be- 
cause I was supposed to have outgrown 
her powers of instruction. She seemed to 
me like the good fairy in the nursery story, 
who at a word imparts order and method 
to the tangled skeins of many-coloured 
silk. Her magic was simply kindness and 
intelligence. But she left me particularly 
well-prepared to encounter my preceptor 
on the morrow. 

Gradually she resumed her accustomed 
sobriety, and even gravity of demeanour. 
For usually she had seemed to despise de- 
monstrations of feeling as though she held 
such to be evidences of weakness and folly ; 
priding herself, I think, upon her courage 
to endure silently, and to suppress emo- 
tional displays. I could not remember 
that I had ever seen her shed tears before. 
I felt almost as though I had once again 
been stricken with severe illness, for at 
such times I had learned to recognise her 
deep and earnest affection for me, shown in 
her ceaseless watching by my sick cot, her 
devout solicitude for my recovery and wel- 
fare. I fear I had always viewed her toils 
and anxieties in this respect with the 
wonted thoughtless ingratitude of infancy, 
and especially of invalid mfancy. The 
sick child is ever as a despot, imposing 
taxes, and inflicting hardships with the 
very slightest regard for the convenience 
or the feelings of those he rules over. 
Their care, and labour, and allegiance he 
claims as his lawful dues, nor deems it 
worth while in any way to acknowledge 
their prompt payment. Certainly she had 
not lacked affection for me then, when my 
need of it was most urgent. And if she 
seemed, or if I ever fancied that she 
seemed, to love me less when I was well 
and strong, it was perhaps because then 
I had so much the less occasion for her 
love. 

Now, I was not ill; I was even growing 
quite hearty and robust, and yet she had 
been betrayed into a curious exhibition of 
emotion and tenderness. It was very 
strange to me, and set me pondering 
much. Could it be only because she had 
found me with my father’s portrait in my 
hands? That father of whom she never 
spoke to me—or, so far as I was aware, to 
others; of whose life and story I knew 
nothing; concerning whom a reserve and 
a silence, that were surely strange, had 
always been studiously maintained ? There 
was more in it than that. I felt that there 











must be. But should I ever know how 
much more P 

I slept but ill that night. The adven- 
tures of the day had been of a most un- 
wonted kind. They possessed me, and 
excited me. I turned and turned rest- 
lessly in my bed, and heard the kitchen 
clock chiming hours that it was a dissipation 
even to think of; they seemed so viciously 
alien to my usual way of life. Had I ever 
been awake before at two o’clock in the 
morning? I asked myself. Only perhaps 
when I was too much depressed by severe 
sickness to keep account at all of the 
flight of time. Yet I heard two strike, 
and even three; enjoying the sound some- 
what as a new experience. There was a 
sort of manliness, I thought, in being 
awake so late, or so early, in defiance of all 
social prescription, although I was pained, 
too, by it, for my head was feverish, my 
bones ached, and I needed and courted 
sleep. How silent all was! I conld even 


hear the movements of an uneasy horse in | 


the farm stable, two hundred yards or so 
from the house, rattling his halter, or kick- 
ing against the side of his box. Was it 
the old grey, I mused, or the chestnut? 
And why was he so restless? Did horses 
ever suffer from the nightmare? Absurd. 

There was this remarkable fact about 
the events of the day. They had brought 
me into the presence of two pictures. 
These impressed me the more, no doubt, 
in that, at my age, I had seen so very few 
pictures, as [ have already stated. But 
apart from this, they were in themselves 
notable works, while the manner of my 
seeing them had been sufficiently strange. 
The one a tall canvas, that towered above 
me some feet; the other, a mere scrap of 
ivory that I could close in my hand. Lord 
Overbury in his robes as a peer, the size of 
life; my dead father in a far-trimmed, old- 
fashioned coat. A miniature portrait. How 
different! And yet—was it mere fancy? 
—did not some subtle tie exist between 
them ? or was this their association simply 
in my childish mind, due to the circum- 
stance that I had seen both on the same 
day, the one but a few hours after the 
other P 

I was half dreaming. But this I know: 
the pictures somehow became curiously 
blended and confused together. They 
changed places, and changed back again 
like shuffled cards. Now it was Lord 
Overbury’s face on the ivory; now my 
father surveyed me from the elevated po- 
sition over the library mantelpiece in the 
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great house. They were distinct persons | hearing them; the hens, with maternal 
surely ; unlike in feature, air, and expres- | “chucks” of pride and jealousy, were call- 
sion, and yet there were moments when I | ing their broods about them, or proclaiming 
could not separate them—when all was | with excess of triumph, as though it were 
blurred, and not two portraits, but only | an entirely unprecedented effort on their 
one existed, and this of some strange man | part, that they had once again accom- 
I knew nothing of, although by quaint | plished the feat of laying eggs. Insects 
jerks and twitches, as it were, he bore a | hummed in the sunshine, and a butterfly 
resemblance of a sort now to Lord Over- | hovered about the window-sill. The air 
bury, now to my father. Then, on a| was full of noises: the lowing of cattle, 
sudden, the pictures parted again; the | the clamour of pigs, and the whinnying of 
large canvas was on the wall, the ivory was | the farm horses, as they champed their bits 
in my hand. But this satisfactory con- | or jingled their harness, or beat the ground 
dition of things was not lasting. Even | with their hoofs. 
while I looked at them the canvas di- “Then, the pictures ” IT murmured 
minished and descended from its place; | again, rabbing my drowsy eyes. 
the ivory expanded and escaped from my “* My boy, you’ve been dreaming,” said 
grasp. It was most perplexing. For|my mother, as she kissed me. ‘ Make 
greater certainty, it became necessary to | haste and dress yourself, or the breakfast 
search the Latin dictionary—at least this | will be all gone.” 
seemed to be the advice of the old grey 
cart-horse, whose long, wise-looking face, 
with a tuft of mane hanging low upon his FASCINATION, 
forehead, had suddenly appeared at the 
foot of my couch. My mother turned over WueEn facts have repeatedly been proved 
the leaves for me—how quickly; the rust- | to exist, it is in vain to deny them for the 
ling of the pages seemed quite to shake the | reason that we cannot comprehend their 
room, and | causes. We cannot understand how the 
“Why, Duke, do you know what time it | Earth, merely because she is a magnet her- 
is ?” self, should be able to compel other mag- 
I was awake. It was broad daylight. | netic bodies to execute her word of com- 
My mother was standing by my bedside, | mand, and present arms to her by drawing 
her hand gently resting on my shoulder. | themselves up into the attitude of atten- 
I had overslept myself, and had been | tion, with eyes straight directed to her 
dreaming, that was certain. | magnetic poles, with more than military 
“And the pictures,” I murmured, “ and | obedience, whenever they are free to do so. 
the old cart-horse ?”’ | Nor can we conceive why a steel needle 
“It’s late, Duke. How feverish your | should, and a wooden skewer should not, 
hand is. Are youill, my boy?” be a magnetic body. Nevertheless, nobody 
No, I was well enough; but I needed a | now questions the fact that the compass 
moment’s pause; I had so abruptly been | points approximately north and south with 
summoned from the land of dreams. | such unfailing certitude and obstinacy, as 
Things about me had not yet completely | to be surely depended on to guide the sailor 
assumed their every-day guise. Their out- | across the roughest, darkest, least familiar 
lines were blurred; their shapes were not | seas. The fact is indisputable ; the influence 
yet clearly defined. Familiar objects were | which causes it slips through our intellec- 
still strange to me, not yet wholly released | tual grasp; but influence of some sort there 
from the mists and magic in which night | assuredly must be. The same of fascina- 
and fancy had enwrapped them. tion—the strange attraction, repulsion, or 
Yes, sure enough, I was in my "own | mastery, which some living creatures exert 
little bedroom overlooking the garden. My | on others. 
mother had opened the casement, and the| As there are rays emitted by the sun 
morning air was rushing in, fresh from | which, though invisible, are potent in pro- 
coursing over the downs, laden with the | moting heat, chemical action, vegetable 
fragrance of the heather and a thousand | growth, and perhaps even animz| life, so 
flowers. And life was in full stir out of | may there be more influences at work in 
doors. The farm-yard was broad awake | heaven and earth than are dreamt of as 
and busy. The pigeons were fluttering | yet in our infant philosophy. Not that we 
and cooing about; the cocks were crowing | ought to underrate the present degree of | 
stridently, intent upon the whole world | advancement of human knowledge; for, 
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when we think of it, the wonder is, not 
that we know so little, but that we know 
so much and so accurately, and have ac- 
quired that amount of knowledge in so 
brief an interval of time. All which, instead 
of being a discouragement, should make 
the belief that there are mysteries yet to 
be unravelled a spur to further investiga- 
tion. Clearly, there are all-important pro- 
blems which the human intellect can never 
hope to solve; but no mortal, I think, has 
hitherto proved his competence to draw the 
line between the fathomable and the un- 
fathomable depths of science. We may, in 
the end;-succeed in knowing more than the 
most sanguine amongst us now dares hope 
to know. 

Little or nothing do we know about many 
influences to which we feel ourselves daily 
subject. We find names, nevertheless, for 
their effects; such as hypochondria, the 
spleen, nervousness, low spirits, dislike, 
aversion, impending change of the moon or 
the weather, infatuation, fascination. That 








one living creature does influence another in | 
thevarious ways of attraction, repulsion, and | 
command, without any exertion of physical | 
force, is too old a world-belief and too 


| 
| 


frequent an occurrence, to be open to a| 


denial. The first propounders of animal | 
magnetism obtained a hearing and made | 
their way in consequence of the general 
conviction that there was some truth— | 
however small a fraction—mixed up with 
their falsehoods and their trickery. The 
table-turners, spirit-rappers, mediums, and 
somnambulists, continued that suspected 
line of business, with even a smaller grain 
of truth combined with a still larger dose 
of imposture and charlatanism. We cannot 
but hold them doubly guilty; guilty of | 
knavery and deceit, and guilty of putting 
an extinguisher on a difficult and delicate 
branch of inquiry. They have checked, for 
a time, the investigation of several curious 
and interesting topics—the investigator 
fearing to have forced upon him the title 
of visionary, from one set of people, and of 
impostor from another. 

It may be assumed, then, that there is 
such a thing, or influence, or phenomenon, 
as fascination, which we must admit, though 
we cannot account for it. A belief in it 
may be traced to early ages and through 
far-distant regions of the earth. The word 
itself is Latin, slightly modified in spelling 





from the Greek Bacxawa, baskania, which 
connects it with the idea of envy, detrac- 
tion, disparagement, and slander, making | 
it fiscination for malevolent purposes, an | 


influence analogous to the evil eye. It 
bears out this sense when applied to the 
fascination exercised by snakes, whose vic- 
tims fall an easy prey through their in- 
ability to resist the power. 

Medusa fascinated all who beheld her, in 
the same way as the boa or the cobra di 
capello. She had been exceeding beau. 
tiful, with the finest head of hair in the 
world. To avenge a desecration of her 
temple (in which poor Medusa was the 


unwilling victim) the goddess Minerva || 


changed her hair into snakes, and made 
her aspect so terrible as to transform all 
who looked on her into stone. 

The most ancient authors have spoken 
of the basilisk (the regulus, or little king 
of serpents, commonly called the cocka- 


| trice) as a serpent which had the power of | 


striking its victim dead by a single glance. 


Others have pretended that it could not | 
exercise this faculty, unless it first per- | 


ceived the object of its vengeance before 
it was perceived by it. 


power of fascination. Sir Thomas Browne 


discoursed seriously “ Of the Basilisk,” as | 


he did of many other curious things. 

“ According to the doctrine of the an- 
cients, men still affirm that it killeth at a 
distance, that it poisoneth by the eye, and 
by priority of vision. Now, that dele- 
terious it may be at some distance, and 
destructive without corporal contaction, 
what uncertainty soever there be in the 
effect, there is no high improbability in the 
relation. For if plagues or pestilential 
atoms have been conveyed in the air from 


different regions—if men ata distance have | 
infected each other —if the shadows of | 
some trees be noxious—if torpedos deliver | 
their opium at a distance, and stupify be- | 
yond themselves, we cannot reasonably | 
deny that (beside our gross and restrained | 
poisons requiring contiguity unto their | 
actions) there may proceed, from subtiler || 


seeds, more agile emanations, which con- 
temn those laws, and invade at distance 
unexpected. 


** That this venenation shooteth from the | 


eye, and that this way a basilisk may em- 
poison—although thus much be not agreed 
upon by authors, some imputing it unto 


| the breath, others unto the bite—it is not 


a thing impossible. For eyes receive offen- 
sive impressions from their objects, and 
may have influences destructive to each 
other. Thus is fascination made out; and 
thus also it is not impossible that the 
visible rays of their eyes carry forth the 











Either case is only | 
an intense form, or an exaggeration, of the | 
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subtilest portion of their poison, which in- 
fecteth first the brain, and is from thence 
communicated unto the heart. But that 
this destruction should be the effect of the 
first beholder, or depend on priority of 
aspection, is a point not easily to be granted, 
and very hardly to be made out upon the 
principles of Aristotle, Alhazen, Vitello, 
and others.” 

A similar vulgar and common error, 
“that a wolf, first seeing a man, begets a 
dumbness in him,” long existed through- 
out the small civilised world of antiquity. 
When any one became hoarse, the French, 
quite recently, said, “Il a vu le loup,” “he 
has seen the wolf.” ‘“ Such a story as the 
basilisk is that of the wolf, concerning 
priority of vision, that a man becomes 
hoarse or dumb, if a wolf have the advan- 
tage first to eye him. And this is in plain 
language affirmed by Pliny; so is it made 
out what is delivered by Theocritus, and 
after him by Virgil. The ground, or occa- 
sional original hereof, was probably the 
amazement and sudden silence the unex- 
pected appearance of wolves doth often put 
upon travellers; not by a supposed vapour, 
or venomous emanation, but a vehement 
fear, which naturally produceth obmutes- 
cence, and sometimes irrevocable silence.” 

The power of fascination takes sundry 
shapes, and is attributed to diverse causes. 
An old writer tells us, “ In the Moluccos 
are serpents thirty feet long, which eat a 
certain herb, then get upon trees by the 
banks of the sea or rivers, and vomit up 
the herbs; to which the fish gather, and 
are intoxicated; which makes them float 
on the water and become the serpent’s 
prey.’ The same compiler records that, 
“In Manila there are serpents of a great 
length, that hang by the tail on trees, 
draw men and beasts with the force of 
their breath; and the only way to prevent 
it is to beat the air betwixt them and the 
serpent; they are called ibitin.” 

Subsequent naturalists have admitted 
the existence of some mysterious agency 
with a hesitating sort of half-belief, not 
denying the effect but doubting the cause. 
It was for a long time taken for granted 
that the rattlesnake had the power of tor- 
pifying by its breath (which is one thing), 
and of fascinating (which is another), that 
is, of forcing its prey, by its glance alone, 
to precipitate themselves into its mouth. 
This, however, is softened down by Cuvier 
into the idea that the rattlesnake is en- 
abled to seize its victims only in conse- 
quence of the irregular movements which 








| 





the fear of its aspect causes them to make. 
But that the mere sight of a reptile should 
paralyse any other creature with terror, 
almost decides the point at issue. Whe- 
ther by the fear which they inspire, or by 
a sort of magnetic or magic power, the 
fact remains that serpents can stupefy and 
fascinate the prey which they are desirous 
to obtain. 

There are travellers who clench the nail 
by assuring us that squirrels, on being 
fixedly regarded from below by a serpent 
on the ground, hissing and dariing its 
forked tongue as it watches their move- 
ments, are constrained to fall from the 
summits of trees into the hungry reptile’s 
mouth. Credible eye-witnesses have beheld 
things of the kind not much less astound- 
ing. In the steppes of America, there are 
serpents, the durissus and the boiquira, 
who must possess some charm by which 
their prey is forced into their mouths. 
Hares, rats, frogs, and other reptiles, as 
soon as they catch sight of their foe, seem 
petrified with terror, and far from attempt- 
ing to fly, will precipitate themselves upon 
the fate which awaits them. Even at a 
sufficient distance for escape, they are pa- 
ralysed by the threatened danger, and de- 
prived of all their faculties in a manner 
that appears, if not supernatural, at least 
unaccountable. 

Onee, in the fens of Cambridgeshire, I 
caught a common snake, Coluber natrix, 
the serpent that swims, in the act of swal- 
lowing a full-sized yellow frog. At my ap- 
proach, it retreated back a little way and 
closed its jaws, but showed no intention of | 
going without its dinner in consequence of | 
the ill-timed interruption. The frog con- 
tinued motionless, in its usual squatting 
position on the ground, as if it were sitting 
for its portrait. Except for its rapid and 
violent panting, you would have said it 
was lending itself to the performance with 
as much nonchalance as one acrobat helps 
the execution of his brother acrobat’s tricks. 
An abrasion of the skin, which had drawn 
blood, on one of thé frog’s sides, denoted 
that the passage down the throat promised 
to be rather a tight fit ; otherwise, no wound 
or injury was visible. On pushing the frog 
with my walking-stick, he leapt into the 
water and swam away, apparently more 
afraid of me than of his intending appro- 
priator. The snake glided off in another 
direction. I had not time to wait and see 
whether the pair, thus disunited, came to- 
gether again to renew their intimacy and 
complete the happy despatch. 
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In some parts of Kurope an attractive 
power is unhesitatingly attributed to 
several species of snakes. A person of 
education assured the Abbé Bonnaterre 
(author of Tableau des Trois Regnes, 1790), 
that he had seen a wren thus fascinated 
by a collared snake. The reptile, open- 
mouthed, kept his eyes fixed on the bird, 
which made vain efforts to escape. But, 
detained by some magic influence, it could 
only utter faint cries of alarm and grief. 
At last, irresistibly drawn on, it rushed of 
its own accord into the serpent’s mouth. 

Sudden fright, it may be said, benumbed 
the bird’s faculties, paralysed its move- 
ments, and choked its utterance. Fear, 
which will break a man’s legs, may render 
a wren’s wings powerless. But that fear 
should drive it into its enemy’s jaws is 
utterly inconceivable—unless an account 
be taken of that unknown something which 
Linneus called magical attraction, and 
which we can conceive to be similar to the 
temptation, felt by not a few, to throw 
themselves over a precipice or jump from 
the top of a cathedral tower. 

Monsieur B. Saint-Mare (of L’Illustra- 
tion, Journal Universel) found himself in 
a green oasis at the foot of Mont Ventoux 
(a mountain whose distant and hazy ma- 
jesty strikes the visitor to Avignon), on a 
sultry day, without a breath of wind, when 
heat was visibly flickering over the surface 
of the soil. His ear caught strange cries 
from a little bird, one of the sedge-warblers, 
which was curiously fluttering in the air, 
a few yards above the ground. With out- 
spread tail, bristling feathers, and beating 
wings, it seemed to be struggling in vain 
to-escape from some terrible danger. As 
if held, like a boy’s kite in a gale, by an 
invisible thread, it darted to and fro in all 
directions; but the unseen thread retained 
it firmly, and dragged it closer and closer 
to the ground. 

Glancing from it perpendicularly down- 
wards, Monsieur Saint-Marc saw peeping 
above some thistles, a small triangular, 
flattened head, whose eyes, darting singular 
glances, steadily followed and mastered the 
movements and efforts of the bird, doubt- 
less fascinated by those horrid eyes. The 
jaws were making ready to unhinge them- 
selves and open wide to entomb the poor 
victim. It was a full-sized yellow-green 
common snake, standing, with the help of 
the thistles, erect on its tail. The bird’s 
cries, grown weaker, more hurried, and 
more plaintive, showed that its strength 
was at last exhausted. In another instant, 





it would have been buried quick in a living 
tomb. 

Opportunities of witnessing such a “ feed. 
ing time” are rare. But Monsieur Saint- 
Marc had not the heart to let the fatal 
catastrophe arrive and allow the hideous 
animal to feast on a living fellow-creature. 
He threw a big stone at the fascinator. 
The snake drew back and ceased to show 
himself. The charm was broken. 

The bird darted straight away, describing 
a long parabola, and fell to the ground at 
fifty paces distance, where it leapt exactly 
like a fish taken out of water. You would | 
have thought it was in a convulsive fit. 
But it soon recovered, stood firmly on its 
legs, shook its ruffled plumage into tidy 
shape, made two or three skips above the 
grass, and finally flew away, disappearing 
behind a group of lofty trees. 

Monsieur Saint-Mare then tried to dis- 
lodge the snake from the'bramble-bush into 
which it had retreated, without much caring 
to succeed. He detests the whole family 
of limbless beasts, with cloven tongues and 
lidless eyes, who advance by winding, who 
can walk on the tips of their tails, who 
coil themselves up into nothing, and then | 
dart forward with the force of a spring, 
whose muscles are as hard and as strong 
as steel, and which live after the brute is 
chopped up into bits. But the incident 
left him completely convinced of the snake’s 
astounding influence. At the same time, 
he makes no attempt to give any physio- 
logical explanation of the fact, or to say 
what this fluid, this magnetism, this irre- 
sistible allurement can possibly be. 

Nor i fascination more easy to define 
than to explain. Thereis a mixture of fear, 
which urges the victim to flee, and of at- 
traction (apparently dependent on the eye) 
compelling him to remain and even to ad- 
vance to meet destruction. “ But in truth,” 
says the Abbé Bonnaterre, “is it more 
surprising to see a serpent attract a bird 
into its mouth, than to see a loadstone draw 
towards it a piece of iron P”’ 

But fascination is not confined to snakes. 
By what charm an honourable member 
catches the Speaker’s eye and enforces at- 
tention, it might not be parliamentary to in- 
quire, but we know that the Ancient Mariner || 
possessed a spell from which his auditor | 
could not escape until he had told how he 
shot the albatross. 

As there is fascination by terror, despair, 
and what may be called repulsive attrac- 
tion, so is there fascination by attractive 
attraction, love, and the inspiration of de- 
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voted attachment. A man thus fascinated 
will ruin himself, disgrace himself, sacrifice 
his life, for the object who exercises this 
all-powerful influence. That object, in his 
eyes, is without a fault; or rather those 
faults are regarded as beauties, distinctive 
marks of unusual merit. The charm which 
enthrals him is like the sunshine of the 
south, gilding hovels, covering foul places 
with deepest shade, and giving putrid mists 
the semblance of radiant halos. 

Titania is enamoured of Bully Bottom 
with the ass’s head. When the self-satis- 
fied weaver brays out a song, the Queen of 
the Fairies exclaims: 

What angel wakes me from my flowery bed ? 

I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 

Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note, 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy — 

And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 

On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

The fascinator in human form—the 
Latins sometimes wrote it “ fascinatrix’’— 
possesses, in common with the boa, the 
power of engulfiing anything without 
making wry faces, and then, at the first 
opportunity, asking for more. Michelet 
says that a Camellia—meaning a Dame 
aux Camellias—will swallow more than a 
whale. Not a few prowl about the dry 
wildernesses (the thirsty places) of the 
world, seeking whom they may devour. 
When their prey is fairly caught, mastered, 
and either assimilated in totality or meta- 
morphosed into an inexhaustible milch- 
cow, we may wonder at the phenomenon 
and pity the poor victim, but it is simply 
a fact in natural history. The anaconda 
has fascinated the sprightly young buck, 
and made a meal, or a provision for life, out 
of him. What matters that to you? The 
snake must live. She only employs the 
means wherewith nature has gifted her. 

Even in fascination by attraction there 
will be differences. One man will love his 
love with an A, because she is an angel in 
disposition; another with a B, because she 
is simply a beauty, and much run after; 
her possession flatters his vanity. A third 
will love with a C some not-pretty maiden, 
but who, nevertheless, is courteous, well- 
bred, and winning; whilst a fourth will 
pick amongst the D’s, and become the slave, 
or the Van Amburgh, of a diabolical lady- 
love. For your she-devil termagant will | 
have her admirers in men who are over- 
peppery or over-dull themselves, especially 
if the fiery hook be baited, as it often is, with 
beauty, cleverness, and wealth. 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 
If weathily, then happily in Padua. 








Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? 

Have | not in my time heard lions roar? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 

Say, that she rail; why, then I’ll tell her plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 

If she do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 

As though she bid me stay by her a week ; 

If she deny to wed, I’ll crave the day 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be married : 

But here she comes; and now, Petruchio, speak. 

It is only poetical justice and fair reta- 
liation that the tribe of Ophidians who 
exert this magic power should themselves 
be subject to a similar influence—their 
own weapons turned against themselves. 
Of snake-charmers and their ways there 
is no space to speak here now. There are 
men who can exercise a like power over 
rats they have caught; but, unlike the case 
with snakes, it appears that they must 
catch them first. But snakes seem to be 
coming into fashion. A tame snake, re- 
turning from a visit, was one of the articles 
sent by post last year. 

The most charming snake-charmer is 
Mrs. M., whom an inquirer, “ not very 
much afraid of snakes,” has been kindly 
allowed to interview. Mr. M., who re- 
ceived the visitor, after remarks upon the 
weather, produced out of a cupboard a large 
boa constrictor, a python, and several small 
snakes, which at once made themselves at 
home on the writing-table among pens, ink, 
and books. Interviewer was a good deal 
startled when the two large snakes coiled 
round and round Mr. M., and began to 
notice himself with their bright eyes and 
forked tongues. Mr. M. then went to 
call Mrs. M., leaving him alone with 
the boa deposited on an arm-chair. He 
felt queer when the animal began gra- 
dually to come near him, to improve their 
téte-a-téte, but was soon relieved by the 
entrance of his hosts, followed by two 
little children, charming and charmers 
also. The lady and the children went at 
once to the boa, and, calling it by the most 
endearing names, allowed it to twine itself 
most gracefully round about them. This boa 
constrictor, as thick round as a small tree, 
twined playfully round the lady’s waist 
and neck, forming a kind of turban round 
her head, and expecting to be petted and 
made much of like a kitten. The children 
over and over again took its head in their 
hands, and kissed its mouth, pushing aside 
its forked tongue in doing so. “ Every one 
to his taste,” as the old man said when he 
kissed his cow. The animal seemed much 
pleased, but kept continually turning its 
head towards interviewer, until he allowed 
it for a moment to nestle its head up his 
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sleeve. This splendid serpentcoiled allround 
Mrs. M. while she moved about the room 
and when she stood up to pour out coffee. 
He seemed to adjust his weight so nicely, 
and every coil with its beautifal markings 
was relieved by the lady’s black velvet 
dress. 

About a year ago Mr. and Mrs. M. were 
away for six weeks, and left the boa in 
charge of a keeper at the Zoo. The poor 
reptile moped, slept, and refused to be 
comforted ; but when his master and mis- 
tress appeared, he sprang upon them with 
delight, coiling himself round them, and 
showing every symptom of intense delight. 
The children are devoted to their “ darling 
Cleo,” as they call the snake, and smiled 
when interviewer asked if they were ever 
frightened of it. 

Interviewer’s conclusion. It is mere 
prejudice, when snakes are not venomous, 
to abhor them as we do. They are intel- 
ligent and harmless, perfectly clean, with 
no sort of smell, make no kind of noise, 
and move about far more gracefully than 
lap-dogs or other pets. These seemed very 
obedient, and remained in their cupboard 
when told to do so. 





A MAY NIGHT. 


Mystical odours creep 
Through shadows weird and dim blue distances, 
Odours the hot day knows not, such as steep 
The wearied sense in pure deliciousness, 

When poppy-tingered Sleep 
Hath stilled the importunate stir of waking strife, 
Which drowns the soft low strains that make the 

accords of life. 


Stillness and silence lie 
Like voiceless benedictions over all ; 
There floats no cloud between us and the sky, 
To stay one star glance; silvery swift they tall, 
Were every star an eye 
Of some benignant white winged watchful sprite, 
Were surer peace our guard than circles us to night ? 


How stirless stand the trees— 
Creep closer love, the bour is all our own — 
And yet beneath the shy glad silences, 
The swift spring quickening stirs. And I alone, 
I know that, as with these, 
Though silence robes thee like the night-husbed air, 
The love-fire in thy heart is quickening unaware. 


And hark! a sudden trill 
From forth the circling dusk, a tremulous low 
Beginning of sweet sound, that, though it fill 
The ear with quick delight, yet fitteth so 

The hush go calm, so stil), 
One dreams that Peace, long brooding, voiceless long, 
With Joy’s resistless rapture thrilleth into song. 


It is the bird of night, 
Whose song wars not with silence, but accords 
With quiet and fair solitude. How bright 
This silver-mist moon flooded! Hast no words 
To speak serene delight ? 
Love, let yon warbler’s clear and changeful song 


What ecstacy of heart 

Thrills in those mellow flutings ; what uprise 

Of pure earth-spurning passion seems to start, 

Sound-winged, on each swift fluttering trill that tries 
To scale the heavens! Some part 

Of human yearning pulses through the beats 

Of that ebullient song, which still thine heart repeats. 


Say sweet, is it not so? 
Pure as thy passion, fervent as thy love, 
Now silver-shrill, now saintly soft and low 
As is thy gentle voice my nestling dove— 
The bright and joyous flow 
Of thy love quickened lite, shall it not be 
Typed by yon rapturous songster’s variant melody ? 


The glamorous grey surrounds, 
Dim, dusk, soft-stretching, silent, home of dreams. 
But lift thine eyes; through all the azure bounds 
Of heaven the star-hosts rain irradiant gleams. 

Oh season of low sounds, 
And subtle odours rapt from drowsing flowers! 
Foretaste of what far peace in what Elysian bowers— 


Lovely art thou, and love, 
Shy love and silent, haunts thee as its home, 
The still rapt passion brooding like a dove 
At the hidden heart of life. My darling, come! 
Arise sweet, let us move 
Forth in the moon-gleam that thine eyes may tell 
Soul secrets that thy pure lips guard so sweetly well! 





“THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE 
DANUBE.” 





Havine pretty clearly ascertained that 
even when it is in thorough working order 
—probably about the middle of June— 
the Vienna Exhibition will be neither more 
nor less than a huge bazaar, differing 
scarcely one whit from its predecessors, 
save that the classification of its contents 
has not been attempted, and that its out- 
ward aspect is anything but attractive, I 
thought I would run away from the 
Kaiserstadt for a little change of scene. 
The man with a cynical mind, and a free 
ticket, can doubtless get great enjoyment 
out of the contemplation of the melancholy 
aspect of the visitors who have paid several 
florins to see empty crates, or glass cases 
half filled with such wares as are to be 
beheld for nothing in the shop-windows ; 
but even this pleasure palls after a time, 
and one really pities the wretched Viennese, 
who begin openly to express their fears 
that they have been far too sanguine in 
their anticipations in regard to their show, 
and who dread that the heavy commercial 
failures which have recently occurred 
amongst the speculators on the Bourse, 
will be supplemented by far heavier and 
wider-spread ruin, which, in.due course, 
must overtake those who have looked to 
the success of the Exhibition to recoup 
them the vast outlay which they have in- 
curred. It would be pleasant, moreover, 





Voice that rapt joy that dies to silence on thy tongue. 


to get rid, for a time, of the perpetual 
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entourage of etiquette, to rub shoulders 
with peasants instead of princes, and to 
rest one’s eyes on shabby woollen capotes 
instead of dazzling uniforms. The only ques- 
tion is where to go. The compliment, or the 
reproach, of being a Bohemian, has been so 
often addressed to me, that I have half a 
mind to go to Prague, just to see what my 
capital is like; but then I am assured that, 
if I desire perfect change and novelty, I 


| should go to Pesth, which is on the extreme 


confines of civilisation, where I shall finda 
people bold, frank, and open-hearted, sub- 
missive to Fate, but not servile to their 
conquerors, and in mind, manners, and 
appearance, exactly the reverse of the 


| haughty, imperious Austrians. Pesth, then, 
| let it be, by all means! When Monsieur de 
| Montalembert wanted a “ bath of liberty,” 


he took it in England; I will take mine in 


| Hungary water. 


You can travel from Vicnna to Pesth 


| by steamer or train, but should you choose 
| the latter, you will be unable to talk of 
| your “voyage on the Danube” on your 
| return home, and thereby miss a chance of 


distinguishing yourself in society. More- 
over, the route by water is far more 
agreeable. The steamer in which the 
larger portion of the voyage is performed 
(she lies some little distance down stream, 
and you are taken off to her in a small 
tug or launch) is most commodious, re- 
minding those who have travelled in Ame- 
rica of the Fall River or the Hudson boats, 
and the cuisine, wines, and general table 
arrangements are quite equal to those in 
the first hotels in Vienna. There is a hur- 
ricane-deck for promenade, and a large 
general saloon, in which a _table-d’héte 
dinner is served at one P.M.; and there are 


| some half-dozen private cabins, holding 


four persons, where you can be supplied 
with your selection from a liberal ménu, at 
whatever time you wish. 

I would earnestly advise those who, 
reckoning on the occasionally enthusiastic 
Murray (an adventurous traveller, but a 
poor gourmet), have looked forward to the 
enjoyment of choice dishes at the Vienna 
restaurants, and have come away sad at 
heart and sick at stomach from the watery 
soups, the flabby fish, the greasy entrées, the 
woodeny meats, and the flannel-blankety 
mehlspeisen, to take a run down the Danube, 
if it were only for the sake of the break- 
fast and dinner which will be so well served 
to them on their transit. Such a traveller 
will be above the influence of weather, or 
the quality of his fellow-travellers ; he will 





have no occasion to stir from his cabin, on 
the walls of which hang the ménu and the 
wine-list, duly priced ; the neatest and most 
attentive of waiters will attend his call; 
and when he arrives at the end of the 
voyage, he will not merely feel that he has 
passed through some exquisite scenery, 
and made progress on his way to the 
boundary of western civilisation, but will 
be tempted to exclaim, with Sidney Smith’s 
epicure, “Fate cannot harm me; I have 
dined to-day !” 

There are, however, those to whom fine 
weather is a necessary ingredient of a plea- 
sant trip, and they would have failed to 
have admired the aspect of affairs. The 
rain which was falling in torrents when we 
left Franz-Josef’s Quai, and while we re- 
mained on the tug, subsided into a thin, 
vapoury, drizzling Scotch mist by the 
time we reached the larger steamer, and 
though it sometimes cleared away from 
immediately above us, and we had a half- 
hour’s interview with the sun, who came to 
us now faint with glimmer, now fierce with 
rays, there were always ominous clouds in 
the horizon, and the opportunities for deck 
promenading were rare. Not that this 
matters much during the earlier portion of 
the voyage, for, for miles below Vienna, the 
banks of the Danube are as those of the 
Thames in Essex, a dead level of dreariness, 
or rather—for in every landscape abroad 
there is some element not to be found in 
any English scene — reminiscent of the 
Rhine between Diisseldorf and Emmerich. 
There was no use in disturbing oneself to 
catch fleeting glimpses of such scenery; it 
was better to lie back smoking one’s cigar 
and listening to the one enthusiastic member 
of the party, who, with one eye looking out 
through the blurred cabin-window, and the 
other on his Murray, volunteered informa- 
tion to the rest. 

“ T say, by Jove, here’s Lobau !” 

“Who's he?” asks a voice through a 
tobacco fog. 

“ He, nonsense! island, you know. Na- 
poleon hid behind it—not Louis, you know, 
the old swell—pounced out on the Austrians 
and gave thent an awful hammering at 
Wagram! And, I say, here’s Schwiichat.” 

*“* How do you spell him ?” 

“ S-ch-w—oh, bother, never mind !” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind, but what did he do? 
What was his little game ?” 

“At this place the celebrated John 
Sobieski had his interview with the Km- 
peror Leopold, perhaps one of the most de- 
praved monarchs " 
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“ Ah, shut up about Sobieski and the 
depraved monarchs. Call the Kellner and 
let us have a bottle of Gumpoldskirchner 
and a syphon of soda.” 

Ever and anon the steamer, borne along 
at a swinging pace by the swift current of 
the river (which by the way is nowhere 
that I have seen the “beautiful blue 
Danube’”’ of the ballad, but rather a brown 
and muddy stream), stops to take up pas- 
sengers at the landing-stage of some little 
village. We get along with infinitely less 
fuss and shouting than is to be found any- 
where out of England, and there to greet us 
stands the agent of the steam-boat company, 
radiant in gold-laced cap, and the porters, 
most of whom wear sleeved - waistcoats, 
flower-embroidered, soberer versions of the 
well-known theatrical garment appropriated 
to the virtuous peasant who “doms” the 
squire for exaggerated flirtation with his 
daughter. The intended voyagers are penned 
away behind a huge barrier at the far end of 
the platform, and when the signal is given for 
their release they rush headlong forward, 
and with much chattering and shouting they 
make for the narrow gangway. Sombre- 
clad people for the most part, poor and 
hardly-worked, the women in rough home- 
spun clothes, and frequently barefoot, 
carrying on their backs huge baskets filled 
with garden produce, or lime, or coal—for 
in Austria and Hungary the women are 
the beasts of burden—the men in greasy 
woollen garments, huge coats reaching to 
their heels, and flap hats, or close-fitting 
skull-caps, all stained, and frowsy, and 
filthy. Here and there some one of a better, 
but not a cleaner class, a Jew in a long 
clinging gaberdine, so worn and rubbed, 
and grease-soaked, as to look as if it had 
been originally made of watered silk instead 
of dingy cloth, or a man of some authority, 
receiving haughtily the salutation of the 
packet-agent and sweeping along in his 
fur-embroidered cloak, and his Astracan 
skull-cap. These people are hurried along 
by the boatmen to the fore part of the 
steamer where they huddle together un- 
derneath the dripping canvas awning, and 
manage to keep up their spirits in what 
is, under the circumstances, a highly 
creditable manner. They drink a little, 
and they fiddle a little, and they sing a 
little, and they smoke a good deal, and 
altogether seem much happier, though 
much damper, than the more distinguished 
company in the saloon, of whom the only 
happy members are a young couple engaged 
in a quiet flirtation, and an old gentleman 








who had just defeated the waiter in single 
combat, and reduced the amount of his 
dinner bill by twopence. 

It is something to know that we are actu- 
ally in Hungary, but the scenery continues 
much of the same character. On either side 
lie huge tracts of marsh land, fringed here 
and there with stunted pollards, and bear- 
ing apparently great crops of long rank 
grass. Then the foreground undulates a | 
little more and a small chain of hills rises | 
against the horizon, and the quality of vege- 
tation changes. It is now grazing land, 
the grass richer and not so rank, and spread- 
ing over it, browsing, resting, or madly 
galloping about without apparent cause, 
we find here a huge drove of long-horned 
oxen, then animmense number of small wiry | 
horses. Moored in a row on either side of | 
the river, so as to catch as much as pos- 
sible of the current, we come on a double 
line of barges, one of every two being | 
fitted as a water-mill, while the other serves 
as the miller’s residence. Near the towns 
some of these millers have tried to orna- | 
ment their barges, dusky and funereal as 
that which bore King Arthur from St. 
Bedivere’s straining gaze, by the addition | 
of a little flag, ora small bunch of greenery. 
But in most cases no such attempt has been | 
made, and the “ dark round of the dripping | 
wheel” stands out against the shapeless | 
bulk which supports it. | 

The Danube is often compared to the || 
Rhine, and, as I have said, even in the 
flat uninteresting shores common to por- 
tions of both rivers, there is a resemblance. 
Below Cologne, however, and indeed, now- 
a-days, below Bonn, the Old Father, as the 
Prussians love to call him, is but little 
known to English travellers, and, conse- 
quently, it will probably not be until they 
arrive at Theben that they will be reminded 
of their Rhenish experiences. At Theben 
there is the regulation rock and the regu- 
lation ruin, the “castled crag” duly 
“ frowning,”’ and all the rest of the business, 
ona large scale. There is a legend, too—be- 
trothed couple, stern parent, blighted beings, 
lover’s leap—all you can want; and though 
there are now and again long intervals of 
the Purfleet pattern, there are some bits of 
surpassing grandeur, bigger, sterner, better 
than anything the Rhine can produce. 
This quiet, dull-looking town, nestling 
under the high cliff and creeping down to 
the water’s edge, is Presburg, associated 
probably in the British mind with biscuits, 
but having even a higher claim to fame. 
For in the Schloss, which once crowned the 
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cliff, and whereof the four walls forming , deker, following Fluellen’s line of argu- 

the square outer shell still remain, Maria; ment in the Macedon and Monmouth 
| Theresa made her heart-piercing appeal to | matter, compares the Gran Cathedral with 
| the Magyar nobles, receiving as reply the | St. Peter’s, on the principle, I suppose, that 
| ever-memorable declaration, emphasised | each has a dome and a portico. Neverthe- 

with drawn and heaven-pointed blades, | less, the Gran Cathedral is very fine both 
| “ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria The- | in its site and its architecture. The river, 
_ resa!” (We will die for our king, Maria | taking a sweep here, remains at an enor- 
| Theresa!) Presburg is now such a sleepy | mous width until our goal is gained. Only 
| place one wonders it could ever have | one more romantic spot, the ruins of the 

endured so much excitement. A couple of | Castle of Wissengrad is passed, then the 
| old women are unloading a barge at the | banks on either side become flatter. The 
| wharf, the cracked bell of the church, | mills and rafts are here numerous, so are 
| which is adorned with a short spire grow- | the tug-boats, each conveying a fleet of 
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| ing out of a gilt-enthroned cupola, tinkles 


faintly, a creaking cart drawn by a pair of 


| asses, and with a young donkey running 

loose alongside, crawls up the street; and 
| an old man, with a feather broom in his 
| hand, throws open one of the windows of a 
| bath-house, and gazes listlessly after us as 
| we steam away. 


The river is now so intersected with 


' long narrow islands, so broken into diffe- 
| rent channels, so drained off into divers 
| outlets, themselves the size of tolerable 
| rivulets, that we find it difficult to. tell 
| whether we are being borne along on the 


main stream, or what course we shall 


| pursue when we have rounded the next 
| headland. This puzzling navigation reaches 
| its height at Szorny, where, after having 
| deposited some passengers, we steam right 
| across the breadth of the stream (hitherto 


unsuspected, as fully half of it is shut away 


at this point behind a thickly wooded | 


island), and find ourselves in front of the 
celebrated fortress of Komorn, the garrison 
of which, in 1849, under General Klapka, 
made such a gallant and successful resist- 
ance to the Austrians, who were commanded, 
by the way, by that Marshal Haynau who 
afterwards, while in London, paid a visit to 
Barclay and Perkins’s brewery. Komorn is 
said to be impregnable; it has never yet 
been taken, and if they ouly retain on the 
establishment the two trumpeters who were 
practising against each other in the court- 
yard during the ten minutes that the 
steamer stopped there, I will guarantee it 
as impervious to any assault, unless under- 
taken by an army of deaf mutes. Probably 
the most “effective” view on the voyage, 
that which would most delight the artist, 
is the first glimpse of Gran, scattered here 


and there over the rising country, its huge | 





barges against the stream, each officered 
by beautiful beings in gold-laced caps, 
which they pull off in salute to our officers 
who return the compliment, until finally 
the helmsmen in each let go their whedls 
that their greetings may be courteously in- 
terchanged. Now two or three tall chimneys, 
a huge fortress-covered mountain in the dis- 
tance, on its side a complete town of white- 
faced houses, immediately opposite to it a 
quay lined with large and handsome palaces. 
The steamer passes under a fac-simile of 
the Hammersmith suspension-bridge (the 
two were built by the same engineer), and 
makes for its wharf, and five minutes 
afterwards we step ashore and enter the 


capital of Magyar-land. 





HELL-HOUNDS. 


Ar midnight, on the eve of Saint John, 
so the story goes, a weird procession of 
gaunt fiery-eyed hounds, with blood be- 
sprinkled sides, sweeps through the long 
dark lanes about Dartmoor, until at a blast 
from their black master’s horn they sink 
into the earth. These are the Wish, Yelk, 
Yell, or Heath-hounds, supposed by some to 
be the spirits of unbaptised children. Often 
heard by night-walkers, the dogs of dark- 
ness are occasionally seen, careering across 
the moors in hot pursuit of some lost spirit, 
doomed for earthly sin to be hunted for 
ever by the demon pack. 

Still as the traveller pursues his lone way, 

In horror at night o’er the waste, 

He hears Sir Tregeagle with shrieks rush away, 

He hears the Black Hunter pursuing his prey, 

And shrioks at his bugle’s dread blast. 
Sometimes the quarry is the spirit of a 
beautiful woman in the shape of a hare. 


cathedral - crowned cliff, its poplar-lined | Once it was that of Sir Francis Drake, 
avenues leading to the river, and the grand | driving a hearse drawn by headless steeds, 
chain of purple hills forming the back- | on which occasion the dogs too left their 
ground of the scene. The excellent Bo- | heads behind them. Although spirits are 
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their ordinary game, the ghostly hounds 
now and again hunt less shadowy prey. 
One windy night, a poor herdsman, hurry- 
ing home across the moors, with a three- 
mile tramp before him, heard afar off the 
horrid baying of the devil’s pack. Fear 
gave new vigour to his weary legs, but 
nearer and nearer came the sound of the 
hunter’s holloa and the yelping of his 
hounds. Casting a scared glance behind, 
the herdsman beheld a tall, horned, tailed, 
black figure bearing a long hunting-pole 
in his clawed hand. The ground was black 
with dogs snorting fire. No place of re- 
fuge was nigh, and the unlucky wayfarer, 
giving himself up for lost, already felt the 
fangs of the dandy-dogs in his flesh. Just 
as the pack, sure of their victim, rushed 
open-mouthed towards him, the herdsman, 
inspired by a sudden thought, dropped on 
his knees, and prayed as he never prayed 
before. The hounds, stayed as if by magic, 
stood at bay, as though confronted by a 
foe, howling most dismally. Suddenly the 
Black Hunter shouted, “ Bo shrove!” the 
ancient vernacular for “ the boy prays,” 
and he and his dandy-dogs vanished on the 
instant, to the relief of the herdsman. 
Dandy-dog seems an odd synonym for 
hell-hound, but there is meaning in it. 
Dando, a priest attached to the old priory 
church of St. Germans, was a priest of the 
Tuck order; free with indulgences, easy at 
confessional, and as ardent a lover of manly 
exercises as a modern athlete. He was a 
mighty hunter in the land, who would 
never ware wheat or anything else. As 
he grew older his love of hunting grew 
stronger; he was ever in the saddle, and 
neither he nor his hounds kept sabbath. 
One Sunday, after a splendid run on the 
Earth lands, Dando, having emptied every 
flask at his command without allaying his 
thirst, swore he must have more drink, 
telling his men if they could not get any 
on earth, to go to hell for it! As he 
uttered the profane pun, a well-dressed 
gentleman, pressing forward, proferred his 
flask and bade the priest drink deep. 
Dando drank with a will, and as he returned 
the flask, asked, “ Do the gods drink such 
nectar ?”” “ Devils do,” was the response. 
“T wish I were one then,”’ exclaimed the 
rash man. In a moment, the stranger 
seized him by the neck, flung him in front 
of him, and spurring his jet-black steed, 
galloped down the hill, the hounds follow- 
ing close at his heels ; a general leap in 
the Lynke, a splash, a blaze, a boiling of 
the waters, and all were lost to sight. Dando 
was never seen again, but his. dogs may 





still be heard in full ery early on Sunday 
mornings. In St. Teath the dandy-dogs 
are called Cheney’s hounds, after a dead 
squire, in whom the ruling passion was so 
strong, that though he has been buried 
many a year, he still hunts the country 
with a spectral pack, as regularly as he 
was wont to hunt it in the flesh, with dogs 
of earthly mould. 

When the stormy winds do blow among 
his mountains, the Welsh peasant listens 
for the cry of the Cron Annwn—big black 
hounds with eyes and teeth of fire, accord- 
ing to his account; but those who should 
know better describe the dogs of Annwn 
as canine beauties, boasting clear, glossy, 
white coats and red ears—“a mystical 
transformation of the Druids with their || 
white robes and red tiaras.” Black or 
white, their mission is to hunt the spirits 
of the dead, and let the world know by 
their howling that some man of evil deeds 
has nearly run his race here, and will soon 
be running one in air at which they will 
assist. The Welsh Drnuidical dogs are akin || 
to the “Gabriel’s Hounds” of Stafford. | 
shire and Yorkshire, ‘‘ doomed, with their 
impious lord, to chase the flying hart for 
ever” through the realms of air. “I, too, 
remember once,” sings a Sheffield poet: 

At midnight dark, 
How these sky-yelpers startled me, and stirred 
My faney so, I could have then averred 
A mimic pack of beagles low did bark! 
Nor wondered I that rustic fear should trace 


A spectral huntsman doomed long to that moonless 
chase. 











The sky-yelpers being, in fact, simply in- | 
nocent wild geese bound on their annual 
excursion beyond seas. ‘“ You will hear | 
them coming,” says Captain Hawker, “like 
a pack of hounds in full ery.” 

The wild-goose theory, however, fails to 
explain the existence of hell-hounds like | 
that through which the Aylesbury milk- 
dealer came to grief. This ill-used indi- 
vidual, going one summer night to milk 
his cows in the field, found the gap in the 
hedge through which he was accustomed 
to pass filled by a black creature, resolving 
itself, upon nearer view, into a great dog, 
evidently bent upon disputing his right of 
way. ‘The animal looked so well able to 
do so, that, declining the challenge, the 
milkman left him master of the position, 
and sought a less dangerous path. The next 
night it was the same, and the next, 
and the next; the brute was never off 
guard. The milkman did not care to try 
conclusions with his tormentor, not being 
of Smallbones’s opinion that if the dog was 
one of the devil’s imps it was his duty as 
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a Christian to oppose him, although there 
was no “if” in the dog-haunted man’s 
mind. One evening, happening to have a 
friend with him, the man of milk plucked 
up his courage, and determined, dog or no 
dog, not to be barred from his short cut, 
withont a tussle for it. He found the foe 
waiting, looking uglier, bigger, fiercer than 
ever; but down went his pails, up went his 
yoke—to descend, cleaving the air, and 
the aironly. The dog vanished, leaving his 
assailant stretched senseless on the ground ; 
not dead, indeed, but worse than dead. He 
had lost the use of his limbs and his 
tongue, and never walked or talked after- 
wards. 

The ancient Castle of Peel, in the Isle of 
Man, was once haunted by a spectre%paniel 
of most unspaniel-like dimensions, which, 
being of a sociable turn, used to come into 
the guard-room with the lights and keep 
the soldiers there company. His presence 
did them no harm, for, so long as his black 
body, or semblance of a body, was in front 
of the fire, his companions were careful to 
keep their conversation clean, and let their 
favourite oaths remain unaired. Accustomed 
as they grew to their ghostly visitor, not one 
had sufficient confidence in his good inten- 
tions to remain alone with him; and as the 
Mauthe Dog came out of the passage Jead- 
ing from the guard-room to the captain’s 
quarters, about the time when the castle 
keys were taken to the officer in command, 
a comrade always went with the man to 
whom that duty fell. One night, a soldier, 
rendered bold by an extra glass or two, 
swore he would carry in the keys by him- 
self, and if the creature followed him, 
would see whether he were dog or devil. 
Deaf to all remonstrance, the pot-valiant 
fellow snatched up the keys and went on 
his errand. By-and-bye, a terrible noise 
greeted the horrified ears of the expectant 
listeners, but none were brave enough to 
dare the dangers of the passage. At last, 
the soldier returned, sober enough now, 


and all waited impatiently for an explana. | app 
| rition was only visible to the aforesaid in- 


tion of the mysterious uproar. They waited 
in vain, The man was stricken dumb, and 
in three days died “in agonies more than 
is common to a natural death.” 

Some years ago—we would be more pre- 
cise if we could—a Dorsetshire farmer 
tackled a dog-fiend to more profitable 
purpose, This lucky man lived within a 
mile or so of Lyme Regis, and coming 
home one evening, was about, according to 
his custom, to take his seat in the chim- 
ney corner, when he became aware that 
the opposite seat was occupied by a strange 





black dog, seemingly quite at home there. 
He did not disturb his new acquaintance, 
and the dog became a regular nightly 
visitor, and as he ate nothing, drank 
nothing, and interfered with nobody, the 
farmer was deaf to all inhospitable sug- 
gestions. This, however, was attributed 
by his advisers to cowardice rather than 
kindliness, and they lost no opportunities 
of hinting as much ; until one night, aftera 
drinking bout, made savage by the “ chaff” 
of his friends, he went home resolved to 
give his black lodger notice to quit. As 
usual, the intruder, all unconscious of his 
host’s altered sentiments, lay coiled up by 
the fireside. The farmer seized the poker, 
but the object of his wrath was off the 
seat ere he could strike. Away went dog, 
and away went man, racing up-stairs and 
through passages. The dog, making good 
use of his start, reached the top of the house 
first, rushed into an attic, paused a mo- 
ment for a spring, and vanished through 
the roof. As he disappeared, his baffled 
pursuer aimed a desperate blow at him, 
resulting in a downfall of plaster and 
something beside; for when the farmer 
cleared the dust from his eyes, he saw at 
his feet a small oaken box, which being 
opened was found to be full of gold and 
silver money bearing the effigy of King 
Charles the First. Having thus honour- 
ably paid for the temporary accommodation 
vouchsafed to him, the mysterious dog never 
taxed the farmer’s patienceagain. He did 
not, like his Manx brother, vanish al- 
together from human ken, but still prowled 
round the farm at night. He was onthe same 
beat some sixteen years back, for a woman, 
described as a sober-minded, intelligent, 
judicious matron, going through a lane in 
the neighbourhood, saw a fiery-eyed, shaggy 
black dog, as big as a young calf. As it 
passed by her it made the air cold and dank, 
and then, growing bigger and bigger as it 
went, became as high as the trees by the 
wayside, till, swelling into a large cloud, it 
disappeared in the air. This awful appa- 


telligent woman; her husband, trudging 
along by her side, seeing nothing but a fog 
coming up from the sea. 

In Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, a dog- 
fiend known as Shuck haunts lonely church- 
yards for some inscrutable purpose. Lan- 
cashire lads call a like creature Trash and 
Shriker, giving it the first name in imita- 
tion of the noise it makes in travelling—a 
noise resembling that made by a heavily- 
shod walker on a miry road, and the second 
in imitation of the peculiar shrill yell with 
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which it warns the hearer of the approach- 
{ng death of some near relative or dear 
friend. Further north it goes by the name 
of Bargest. One Billy B. made Bargest’s 
acquaintance as he walked home from 
Grassington one moonlight night. Billy 
was in the happy condition of Burns’s im- 
mortal brewer of a peck o’ maut, not “ fou” 
but just “a wee drappie in his e’e,” and, 
therefore, not easily frightened. As he 
was pushing down a dark lane, something 
brushed by him ; he heard the clanking of 
chains, but seeing nothing he knew it was 
the Bargest, and hurried on towards the 
bridge, thinking there to part company, as 
the demon dog was supposed to be unable to 
cross running water. To Billy’s astonish- 
ment and dismay, he heard the “ brush, 
brush, brush,”’ with its clanking accompani- 
ment, just ahead of him when he had passed 
over the bridge, and as the moon peeped 
from behind a cloud, caught a glimpse of 
a black tail. Billy quickened his steps, and 
wassoon home. “ When I gat to t’ door,” 


said he, “there war a grit thing like a 
sheep, but it was larger, ligging across t’ 
threshold of t’ door, and it war woolly like, 
and says I, ‘ Git up,’ but it wouldn’t git up. 
Then says I, ‘ Stir thysel’,’ and it wouldn’t 


stir itsel’; and I grew valiant, and I raised 
t’ stick to baste it wi’, and then it luiked 
at me! and sich oies they did glower, and 
war as big as sarcers, and like a cruelled 
ball. First there war a red ring, then a 
blue one, then a white one, and the rings 
grew less and less, till they came to a dot. 
Now I war none feer’d on ’t, though it 
grinned at me fearfully, and I kept on say- 
ing ‘Git up,’ and ‘ Stir thysel’,’ and t’ wife 
heerd as how I war at t’ dore, and she came 
to oppen it, and then the thing gat up, and 
walked off, for it war mare freet’d o’ t’ wife 
than it war o’ me; and I told t’ wife, and 
she said it war Bargest ; but I never seed it 
since.” 

A writer in the Book of Days says the 
black dog is still a dreaded bogy in Hert- 
fordshire. Some three miles from Tring, a 
poor old woman, suspected of being a witch, 
was, in 1751, killed by the water test. A 
chimney-sweep, who was the principal per- 
-petrator of the deed, was hanged and 
gibbeted near the place where the murder 
was committed. While the gibbet stood, 
and long after it had disappeared, the spot 
was haunted by a black dog. It was seen 
by the village schoolmaster not many years 
ago. “I was returning home,” said he, 
“ late at night in a gig with the person who 
was driving. When we came near the 
spot, where a portion of the gibbet had 





lately stood, we saw on the bank of the 
roadside, along which a narrow brook or 
ditch runs, a gleam of fire as large a man’s 
hat. ‘ What’s that ?’ Texclaimed. ‘ Hist,’ 
said my companion, all in a tremble, and, 
suddenly puiling in his horse, made a dead 
stop. I then saw an immense black dog 
lying on the road just in front of our horse, 
which appeared trembling with fright. 
The dog was the strangest-looking creature 
I ever beheld. He was as big as a New- 
foundland, but very gaunt, shaggy, with 
long ears and tail, eyes like balls of fire, 
and large long teeth, for he opened his 
mouth, and seemed to grin at us. He 
looked more like a fiend than a dog, 
and [I trembled as much as my com- 
panién. Ina few minutes the dog disap- 
peared, seeming to vanish like a shadow, 
or to sink into the earth, and we drove on 
over the spot where he had lain.” A 
similar apparition much troubled the mind 
of a Cornish blacksmith some two years 
since, by persisting in keeping nightly 
watch outside a house wherein lay a sick 
man, with whom the blacksmith sat up o’ 
nights. 
witch, the blacksmith charged a gun with 
broken fourpenny pieces, and took such 
good aim at the beast, that he blew it 
whence it came, for not an animal atom 
was to be found in the morning, and the 
creature was never seen more. 

A rarer species of spectral hound is that 
animated by the soul of some man or 
woman condemned to the performance of 
everlasting penance in canine guise, in ex- 
piation of wickedness wrought when they 
walked the earth in human shape. The 
Hound’s Pool, at Dean’s Prior, Devon, 
takes its name from its being haunted by a 
hapless creature of the kind. Once upon a 
time, a man named Knowles, famous for 
his skill as a weaver, dwelt in the hamlet 
of Dean Combe. After a long, hard-work- 
ing life, he died, and was buried; but the 
morning after his body had been laid in 
the churchyard, he was sitting, as usual, 
at the loom. Not knowing what to do in 
such a case, his son set off to the vicarage, 
and told his strange tale there. Equal to the 
occasion, the vicar hurried to the house, and 
ordered the spirit to come down to him, 
which, after a little demur, it did, to re- 
ceive in its face a handful of churchyard 
mould, and became instantly changed into 
a black hound. Still obedient to the par- 
son’s command, the phantom dog followed 
him into the wood, until they reached a 
pool beneath a waterfall. Taking up a 
nutshell with a hole in it, the vicar said, 


Following the advice of a white | 
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“Take this shell, and when thou shalt 
have dipped out the pool, thou may’st 
rest—not before!” and at mid-day or mid- 
night, those who have eyes to see such un- 
earthly sprites may behold the transformed 
weaver at his hopeless task. What poor 
Knowles had done to merit so merciless a 
sentence tradition does not vouchsafe to say. 

We are left equally in the dark as to 
why a similar frightful example was made 
of Lady Howard, a Devonshire beauty of 
the days of James the First, unless the 
fact of her having had four husbands justi- 
fied her being transformed into a dog, 
doomed to run between midnight and 
cockcrow, from the gateway of Fitzford to 
Okehampton Park, returning whence she 
started with a single blade of grass in her 
mouth, and repeating the journey night 
after night, until there was not a blade of 
grass left for her to glean, when the world 
and her work would end together. A lady 
told Mrs. Bray she had seen the hound 
start on her nightly trip, and Mrs. Bray 
did not doubt it, for her father-in-law 
rented Fitzford, and kept a pack of hounds 
there, and she divined her informant had 
seen a hound slip away from the kennel at 
the midnight hour. The legend has not yet 
outlived belief. The grass still grows in 
Okehampton Park, and promises to find 
the lady-hound in employment for many a 
year to come. 





SICILIAN STORY. 


In Six CHaprerRs, 
CHAPTER I. LOVE! 


I HAVE resided for many years in Sicily, 
and have become well acquainted with its 
inhabitants. I can therefore vouch for the 
truth of the following narrative. 

Tommaso, or, as he was commonly called, 
Maso Mari, farmed a small bit of land in 
the neighbourhood of Mela, forty leagues 
seaward from Paterno, the ancient Hybla. 
On this land was a gloomy-looking tene- 
ment, half tower, half farm-house, called 
Torre Mela. The Mari had lived there for 
six hundred years A Mari had always 
lived on the Torre Arsa lands, since the 
Lords of the Burnt Tower owned them. 
This is not unusual in Italy. For eight 
hundred years the Ricasoli name is con- 
nected with every page of Tuscan history, 
and on the lands belonging to the Ricasoli 
are families who have dwelt there as con- 
tadini (peasants) for eight hundred years. 

The Mari were not, however, contadini. 
The Jand and the old house were their own. 


A 





Two sides of the old house were broken 
into irregular slits by a few narrow, un- 
glazed, barred windows, the other two were 
close against the rock. 

Maso Mari was a grave, tall, silent Sici- 
lian, with an almost Spanish dignity of 
mien. Heneverused a word where a ges- 
ture might serve the purpose, nora gesture 
if a look was likely to be understood. He 
had no reason, however, for being so serious 
and taciturn. He was the husband of the 
handsomest, the most industrious, the 
sweetest-tempered woman in Sicily, and 
the father of the prettiest girl in the whole 
district. He had four healthy younger 
children, and was universally respected. 
There was a gap of four years between 
Lucia the eldest girl, and Diomira the next ; 
then came Menica and two boys. The 
youngest of these was a laughing, rosy- 
cheeked morsel, not a twelvemonth old. 

It is difficult to explain why one child 
is preferred before another, but whatever 
might be the cause, Lucia was Maso’s 
darling. He absolutely dotedon her. Per- 
haps it was because she had a certain 
fawn-like, delicate beauty, quite different 
from her robuster, more healthily developed 
brothers and sisters. 

Rosa, Maso’s wife, was fair (the golden 
fairness of southern climes), her hair was a 
bright auburn, and her figure was grandly 
proportioned and ample. Her face wore the 
calm serenity, and her eyes had the loving 
depth which seem ever to belong to our 
ideal of maternity. Lucia was pale as a 
primrose, with timid dusky eyes of chang- 
ing colour, and a fragile, graceful figure 
slight as the tendril of a vine. Lucia was 
sixteen, and when mother and daughter 
were seen together, they might have been 
mistaken for Ceres and Proserpine, tread- 
ing once more the enchanted fields of 
Sicily. 

The most indulgent fathers are, how- 
ever, invariably harsh on one subject. A 
daughter’s lover is always a béte noire to 
her father. Beside all the naturai fears 
common to both parents, in such a case, 
there surges in a father’s heart a doubt, 
born of the knowledge which man has of 
man, whether the masculine creature to 
whom his girl is about to give herself is 
worthy of the boon. 

“Rosa,” said Maso one sultry Sunday 
evening, as he smoked his pipe under the 
vine-adorned porch of their home, while 
she was busy with her household duties 
within, “ did you notice the man who offered 
holy water to Lucia at the door of our 
chapel this morning ?” 
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‘No; who was it?” and Rosa came out 
and stood beside him for a moment, quite 
surprised at so long an address from her 
usually silent husband. 

But Maso had relapsed into his habitual 
taciturnity, and after a pause, finding he 
said no more, Rosa returned to her work. 

But the unanswered question remained 
like a sting in Maso’s mind, and as he 
went to his work on Monday morning 
(Maso was a wood-carver as wellas farmer) 
it returned again and again to him. Lucia 
had blushed as her fingers touched those 
of the man who had offered her the holy 
water .... and the man was Antonio 
Voghera. 

Antonio, or Tonino, as he was usually 
called, was a profligate, idle fellow, with 
no ostensible means of livelihood. His 
uncle was a silk-weaver at Messina, who 
had property at Torre Mela, and came to 
receive his rents and make purchases in 
raw silk twice a year. Tonino was always 
absent during these visits, and rumours 
were afloat that he had twice joined a band of 
brigands, but though feared and suspected, 
no actual proofs had been brought against 
him. 

In person he was sleek, handsome, and 
powerful. His eyes were dark and fine, 
with at times a velvety softness in their 
expression, which made him irresistible to 
the maidens of Torre Mela. 

Maso had never spoken to him in his 
life, and it was a marvel to the tender 
father how his darling could have become 
acquainted with the rascal. 

He thought of all this on the Monday 
morning as he went to his work. At this 
time he was employed in repairing the 
screen of the old village church of Torre 
Mela. The village consisted of one street, 
long and steep, and sloping upwards to the 
church. Ina large open loggia (balcony) 
on the right hand of the street, Maso saw a 
group of girls laughing, and talking, and 
working. It was the house of the village 
dressmaker, and these girls were her pupils 
and apprentices. Among those assembled 
this morning in the loggia, was Lucia. She 
smiled when she saw her father, and made 
the usual Italian gesture of salute. This 
salute consists in raising the hand, with 
the palm turned inwards and bending all 
the fingers several times with a quick mo- 
tion towards it. Maso nodded to her and 
passed on. Ina minute or two he looked 
back. What dark head wag that which had 
just raised itself from a stooping posture 
in the window of the next house to Gem- 
ma’s (the dressmaker’s), a window which 





looked right on the loggia? He remem. 
bered, with a sudden flash of memory, that 
that house belonged to the elder Voghera. 
and that Tonino lived in it in his uncle’s 
absence. 

Maso understood it all now. For the 
last few weeks Lucia had risen to go to 


her work with unusual alacrity, and had | 
often returned home late. And this was | 


the reason! He ground his teeth. His 


own little darling, his Lucia, had listened } 
to the rascal. He must be very firm with | 


her, and forbid her even to look at Tonino 


again. He would forfeit the money he had || 
paid to Gemma for her teaching, and would | 


keep her at home with her mother. 


As he walked on, he gave another glance; | 
all the bright heads of braided hair were | 
bent over their work, but beneath the great | 


terra-cotta vases of balsam flowers he saw a 
masculine figure still standing at an open 
window, and talking earnestly. Maso could 


not suppress an exclamation which was 


very like a curse. 


What was to be done? Maso was a slow | 
man. Thought and action were separated || 
by a wide interval with him, and he could | 


not make up his mind at once. 
At the summit of the village street was 


a flight of steps, which led to a grassy | 
platform, on which the church was raised | 


still higher, by a break-neck stone stair- 
case. 


made up his mind to speak to Rosa that 


very night, and to insist that Lucia should | 


remain at home for the next few wecks at 


least. He crossed himself as he passed in | 


front of the high altar, and putting down 
his basket of tools, commenced his work. 


But the fine olive-wood carving he was | 
repairing was too complicated and artistic | 
a work to be executed mechanically, and || 
the screen did not progress this morning. | 
He had to rouse himself several times from || 


a kind of waking dream, and relapsed 
again to sit open-eyed and motionless, his 
thoughts busy with Lucia. 


How inexorable was time. It seemed || 


but yesterday she was a toddling child, 


smiling at her mother’s breast, or springing | 


from her arms to his, and now she was a 


girl, with all a girl’s loveliness. All thai || 


world of emotions and desires which sepa- 


rate a child from a parent was now at work || 


in her heart. He ground his teeth again 


and almost called out, so sharp was the || 


sting. 

While he was thus sitting idle and ab- 
sorbed in thought, a shadow fell on the 
basement of the church, and the village 














By the time Maso entered the church he | 
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priest, who had been watching him for a 
minute or two from the door of the sacristy, 
came forward and spoke to him. 

“ Well, Maso, what are you frowning at, 
this summer morning ?” 

“Oh! reverendissimo, pardon me, I did 
not see you.” 

“ I have only come in this moment.” 

“ What a sultry day.” 

“ Yes, it is unusually hot.” 

“ Scirocco worse than ever this year; 
vine disease; grain knocked to pieces by 
wind and rain; a bad year, a bad year,”’ 
muttered Maso. 

“ Maso!” and the good-humoured-look- 
ing priest stared at him in unfeigned asto- 
nishment. 

“ What will become of us ? heavier taxes, 
poorer harvests; conscription ; the country 
is cursed.””* 

“ Yes, the old state of things was better 
if you all had had the good sense to believe 
us: 3? 

“T wish > and here Maso gave a 
groan, and stopped short. 

“ Yet you were one of the most forward 
at the time to put up the tricolour flag and 
ery Viva Garibaldi—more’s the pity ; well, 
grambling only makes one thirsty, and 
these new-fangled constitutions and govern- 
ments will not do much to alter the Regno 
in my time. Two steps forward and one 
and a half backwards, like Lilla’s mule; 
and what with the brigands and the de- 
serters, who will not be made soldiers 
against their will, and those who will not 
pay taxes on all they eat and drink, and 
are clothed with . : ah, ah! there 
is trouble enough before them to make 
them wish a thousand times a day they 
had never touched this prickly pear of a 
Sicily.” 

The garrulous old man paused to draw 
breath, and became aware that his auditor 
was inattentive. 

“What ails you, Maso mio; you have 
something on your mind—are not the chil- 
dren well ?” 

“ Yes, please your reverence.” 

“ Rosa? Lucia?” 

The start Maso gave at the last name 
told the priest that the cause of Maso’s 
clouded brow was Lucia. 

“Is not Lucia well ?—she is always very 
delicate.” 

“She is quite well, at least I hope so,” 
and Maso crossed himself. The Sicilian 
or Neapolitan has always a superstitious 
fear that to pronounce any one well, is 
flying in the face of Providence, and will 
immediately bring down some misfortune 





on the person who has been presumptuously 
declared “ well.” 

“ Well, she’s a pretty ragazzina. I al- 
ways feared she would slip through your 
fingers, she looks so fragile, and Rosa told 
me, the German medico at Messina, to 
whom you took her when she was twelve 
years old, said that there was something 
wrong about her lungs, or the formation 
of her heart; that any grief would kill her 
at once, like a flower beaten down by the 
wind. I am glad she is stronger now. 
Ohimé! that was four years ago—how time 
passes; how these young things shoot up 
like the stalks of the Gran Turco, to-day so 
high, to-morrow as tall as one’s shoulder. 
Have you any sposo for her ?” 

Maso looked blankly at the priest at first, 
and then turned from him. This acceptance 
by another of the fact that Lucia had at- 
tained the age in which love and lovers 
and marriage were recognised as inevitable, 
was galling in the extreme to him. 

“For my part,” continued the priest, 
somewhat jocularly, “I have had my eyes 
open lately, and I think that scamp Tonino 
a 

This was too much, Maso started up 
with an oath, and the delicate annunciation 
lily he was carving broke off and fell at 
his feet. Alas! was itanomen? He re- 
membered it afterwards. 

“Tell me, Don Luigi,” he exclaimed, 
“tell me, if you know anything about it. 
Tonino is a miscreant, a blackguard, and 
I would kill him rather than he should even 
think of Lucia.” 

“ Pet, pet, my son, not so fast or so loud ; 
think where you are; he is all you say, 
but he has a way girls like. Lucia is not 
the first—they like his soft words and 
bright eyes.” 

“ He has no mestiere, no occupation, not 
a grano he can call his own; besides it is 
said he belongs to Crocchio’s band i 

“ Be quiet, Maso; a loud voice and an 
oath never did any good yet. I will help 
you to prevent this. It would be a scandal 
if the gentlest lamb in my flock should be 
the portion of that black-hearted vaga- 
bond”—he crossed himself. “ It is not be- 
coming, however, to the habit I wear to 
speak thus. One word from me to the 
syndic would settle his business.” 

“TI do not wish him to be denounced,” 
said Maso, gravely. 

“ A word to Tonino from me or from 
you, just a hint that the soldiers are on his 
track, would send him away for months, 
during which your pretty Lucia would find 
a better husband.” 
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Maso shook his head, and took up his 
work. The priest took another long pinch 
of snuff, and Maso ruminated in his bovine 
way. He was suffering like an animal 
suffers, without the least notion how to 
better his condition, but impatient, despe- 
rately impatient, against it. 

The two methods the priest spoke of 
were equally objectionable to him. All 
lay-Italians have a rooted horror of justice 
and tribunals, and all the paraphernalia of 
law. The old hatred against spies and 
informers, which prevailed under despotic 
governments, is as fierce and unreasoning 
as ever in their hearts, 

“ Well, my son, shall I warn him to go, 
or shall I speak to the syndic ? His appear- 
ances and disappearances, the accurate in- 
formation which the bands of Crocchio and 
of Satanicchio possess of all the doings of 
the possedenti of Torre Mela, have aroused 
great suspicion against him—a word would 
be enough.” 

“He must go, but .do not denounce 
him.” 

As he uttered the last two words “ de- 
nounce him,” the leather curtain which 
hung before the door of the chapel moved, 
and a face looked in. 

The priest and Maso faced the altar and 
did not see the intruder. It was Tonino. 
He dropped the curtain again, and his face 
was livid as he uttered the words, ‘‘ Will 
he dare to denounce me when he hears 
Lucia loves me.” 


CHAPTER II, DEATH. 

Maso went home at sunset. He avoided 
the street where he had been hurt by the 
sight of Lucia and Tonino, and made a 
detour by the fields. He wished to see 
Rosa before he spoke to Lucia. In all the 
business of life she was his oracle. He 
would touch his forehead and say, “ My 
wife has the brains. I always do as she 
tells me: she knows all about it. I take 
pensiero about nothing but the fields and 
orchard, and my carpenter’s work. Women 
cannot understand those.” He adjusted the 
scale of masculine superiority by this pro- 
viso, but in all else he was implicitly obe- 
dient to Rosa. It was a burning breathless 
evening, and the motionless corn stood in 
long yellow curves down the slope from 
the village to his house. The vines were 
as usual festooned from tree to tree, but 
the leaves looked wilted and discoloured, 
and the grapes were diseased, the bees 
were silent, the cicale diimb, and as he 
walked along, there seemed in outward 
nature a prophecy of coming storm which 





added unconsciously to hisown gloom. He 
knew how destructively fatal to the harvest 
were those south-west storms so common 
to Italy at this season, and he had a feeling 
that the doomed landscape before him bore 
a resemblance to his own impending fate. 
He made haste, for he was impatient to 
get to Rosa. Two words would tell her 
what he suspected; what he feared. She 
understood him thoroughly, she compre- 
hended his very silences, and above all she 
would not be afraid to speak to Lucia, as 
he acknowledged to himself he was. He 
knew his own weakness. He would be too 
yielding or too angry. As he walked on 
his attention was roused by a voice singing 
the end of that favourite song of the south, 
Santa Lucia! He looked, and some way 


in advance, but considerably below the | 


height on which he stood, he saw the lithe 


form of Tonino Voghera. Beside him was | 


Lucia ! 


They must have entered the road by a | 


by-path from the village. 
The lovers—ah ! could he doubt it now 


—walked on in advance. Lucia’s head was | 


drooping, and her step was very slow. 
Tonino bent fondly over her as he walked. 
He was evidently triumphant. Sometimes 
he whistled, sometimes he sang. 





| 





Maso gazed at them fora minute or two || 


in a dazed, speechless way, and then he 
trod down the path and soon overtook the 
loitering pair. 

“ Lucia!” 

Lucia turned round at the voice. 


convulsed with anger. She gave a faint 
cry. He took her hand with an impetuous 
grasp as if he was snatching her from 
the fire. 

“Come home to your mother.” 

Tonino was startled for one moment, but 
only for one. 

“Ts it you, Maso? You are early—but 
as you are here let us all walk together.”’ 

** Which is your way P” 

“T was going to see you.” 

“You need not.” He set him aside and 
placed himself between Tonino and his 
daughter. Lucia trembled from head to 
foot, and shrank away from her father. 
Tonino paused. 

“Go !”’ said Maso in a thundering voice, 
and he moved on rapidly, still clutching 
his daughter. / 

Tonino strode after him. “ What do you 
mean ?” he said with an oath. “ Who are 
you, to bid me go or stay? If it were not 
that I loved Lucia, you should repent your 
insolence.” 


She | 


saw her father close to her, with a face | 
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“Go!” 

“ T shall not go, I tell you.” 

The veins stood out on Maso’s forehead 
like cords. His lips were pale with rage. 
He looked as dangerous as an infuriated 
bull goaded by the arrows of the picadores. 

“Why should I not walk with your 
daughter? Why should I not love her?” 
And he folded his arms and made a step 
forward, and passing in front of them, stood 
in the path. 

With acry of terror Lucia fell on her 
knees. 

“Were it not that I love her, and that 
| she is your child, I would kill you where 
you stand, traitor and spy that you are’’— 
he drew a knife from his belt—‘‘ you who 
plot with priests, damn them, to denounce 
better men than yourself.” 

A torrent of abuse fell from Tonino’s 
| lips. He was fluent and foul-mouthed, 
| whereas Maso’s indignation well-nigh 
| choked him. He was habitually silent, but 
excess of rage made him absolutely dumb. 

“Go,” he repeated with convulsed lips 
| and a choking voice. 
| Suddenly, partly from impudent bravado, 

partly from the irresistible force of her 
| attraction for him, Tonino turned to Lucia. 

“Choose between us,” he said. “I love 
you, I ask you' to be my wife—and your 
| father insults me, reviles me, as if I were a 
malefactor, a thief, a brigand.” 

“No, no,’”’ sobbed Lucia. 
| “Brigand,” gasped Maso, “ you have said 
| it. Ineed not denounce you, for you are 
suspected already ; the soldiers are on your 
| track.” 
| At the word “soldiers,’’ Tonino started 

and turned pale. He stepped aside and 

stammered, “ Liar, you slander me, because 
_before her my hands are tied. Addio, 
|| Lucia, anima mia, we shall meet again.” 
| And before ‘Maso could prevent him, he 

pressed her passionately to his heart, and 
then, before another word was spoken, he 
| struck into a foot-path which skirted the 
| road in a direction opposite the village, and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

Maso stared after him. He had used the 
| words at random, in his frenzy of rage, 
but Tonino’s prompt retreat had justified 
his worst suspicions. 

He raised Lucia to her feet. She was 
crying convulsively. He put her hand in 
his tenderly and they walked on in silence. 
When they reached the house, Rosa was 
standing a little in advance of the thres- 
hold, looking out for them, shading her 
eyes with one hand while she held on the 
other arm her baby, a strong, healthy, 





brown, half-naked infant, with busy fingers 
and chubby fists, playing with his mother’s 
hair. The other boy, a child about two 
years, was dragging at her skirt. 

So she stood waiting for Maso and Lucia, 
as she had stood hundreds of times before, 
but as, alas! she was never to stand again ! 

Something in the step of both, and in 
the attitude of Lucia, seemed to strike her 
with surprise. She made a step forward 
as if to meet them, and then retreated, and 
turning into the kitchen began preparing 
the simple meal. Something was wrong 
she was sure, and she could hear bad news 
better on her own hearth. 

When they entered, she saw that Lucia’s 
cheeks ‘vere stained and her eyes swelled 
with tears. 

“* What is it, my soul ? Maso, what is the 
matter ?” 

Maso looked very unhappy, and as Lucia 
felt her mother’s cool cheek pressed to hers, 
and her tender arms round her, she sobbed 
afresh. 

“There, there,” said Rosa, soothingly, 
“you are tired. Lucia, go and cool those 
hot cheeks, my child.”” She released the 
girl from her embrace and began busying 
herself with the other children ; Lucia went 
up to her own little room. Maso sat down 
at the table, leaning his head on his hand, 
while Rosa, taking the baby again in her 
arms, gave him his soup and attended to 
him. 

Lucia did not return, but her mother 
waited patiently io hear what had hap- 
pened, till her loved ones chose to tell her. 
Whatever it was, they were with her. It 
could not therefore be any unendurable 
misfortune. 

She put the children to bed. The little 
boys slept with her; the little girls who 
were older, slept in a windowless closet 
opening out of her room. 

A tiny chamber on the landing-place was 
Lucia’s. It was used partly as a store- 
room; strings of yellow maize hung from 
the rafters; a barrel of oil stood up in a 
corner, and on it were paper trays of figs 
cut open and left to dry. A vine grew 
outside the window, and almost masked the 
narrow aperture, for it was nothing more. 
It had neither panes nor blinds nor shut- 
ters. The green luxuriance of the vine 
shaded it in summer, and in winter the sun 
streamed into it without stint or hindrance. 
Beside it, near enough for Lucia’s own 
hands to deck it daily with fresh flowers, 
and to light the taper which hung before 
it, was a shrine, with a rudely carved Ma- 
donna and clild. 
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On the narrow pallet-bed in this room 
Lucia was stretched in a heavy sleep. The 
moonlight came in patches through the 
vine-leaves outside. Rosa, after she had 
left her other darlings, went to look after 
Lucia. She was pleased that the girl had 
so soon forgotten her grief, whatever it 
was. She went to the window. The 
little shrine had no light before it. She 
groped her way back to the bed; Lucia’s 
face was in shadow. Her mother touched 
the hand that looked like a white flower 
in the moonlight. It was burning. Her 
breathing was very fast and somewhat op- 
pressed. Rosa sighed, and left her without 
distarbing her. 

‘* Maso, tell me what has happened ?” 

“ Where is Lucia?” 

“ Asleep.” 

He looked relieved. ‘* Rosa, that villain 
Tonino loves Lucia.” 

“ Tonino Voghera ?” 

“we. 

“ Santissima! Is he not suspected of 
having joined Crocchio ?” 

a Cw 

“ Twice he was missing at the time of 
the conscription ; each time he went to the 
mountains.” 

“* Yes.” 

“ I heard from Mencia that his name is 
on the suspected list at the prefettura ?” 

“je.” 

“ And Lucia ‘ 

“God forgive her! I think she is not 
averse to him. She walked home with 
him.” And Maso put his hands to his head 
in despair. 

“Poor Maso,” said Rosa, putting her 
arm round his neck, “ you must not be so 
wretched. Lucia is so obedient, she will 
not listen to him if we tell her not to do so.” 

“ Who knows P” 

“I know my girl,” said Rosa, with 
gentle dignity; “ but you were not angry 
with her, poor lamb, were you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ She is so delicate, you know. I always 
remember what the medico, to whom we 
took her after she had that fever, said: he 
told me she must néver be agitated, for 
there was something wrong about her 
heart.” 

“ My God, Rosa, I did not say one harsh 
word to her, but I tell you I would rather 
see her in her grave than his wife.” 





“Madonna santissima! I should think 


so ” 
> 


“You said she was asleep,” said Maso, 
rising. 

“ Yes, you had better not disturb her.” 

“ T must see her.” 

** Do not wake her, only just look in:” 

They went together to Lucia’s room, 
Rosa held the light while Maso entered 
softly, and bending towards the bed lis- 
tened to Lucia’s breathing. She had not 
moved. The moonlight fell on the outlines 
of the soft girlish form; one pretty shoulder 
gleamed bare and white in the moonbeams, 
but the face was in deep shadow. Who 
but parents can sound the depths of fond 
parental feeling with which these two mur- 
mured blessings on their darling before 
they turned to leave her. 

Maso did not close his eyes that night. 
Rosa slept quietly beside him. The child 
that slept on her bosom gave one or two 
inarticulate cries, and the mother’s hand 
hushed it mechanically. Once Maso sat up 
in bed, for he fancied he heard a flutter as” 
if a bird had passed through the room, and 
between his half-closed eyelids he could 
have sworn he had seen a light flash 
through, but, as he started up and roused 
himself, the room was quite dark, for the 
moon had set. 

The first twitter of the birds awoke the 
baby, and as the daylight dawned, both 
husband and wife were up. 

“ Go and see Lucia,” said Rosa. “ Tell 
her if she is tired she need rot go to 
Gemma’s this morning.” 

She went on attending to the baby, and 
was hugging it and pressing its chubby 
little cheeks against her own, when a ter- 
rible cry resounded through the stillness of 
the morning air. 

“ Lucia, Lucia!” called out a voice, so 
harsh and hollow that her blood seemed 
to freeze in her veins at the sound, it 
was so unearthly and so awful. As soon 
as her trembling limbs could support her, 
for she had been as if paralysed with 
terror at the moment, she followed the 
sound, 

The golden dawn was shining in Lucia’s 
room. Maso was thrown across the bed 
senseless. On the pillow was a white still 
face, with sweet half-open eyes, but those 
eyes would wake no more! Lucia was 
dead. 
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